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Results of tests conducted on our research farm at Ashland, Ohi, 
————————E = ew = 


It will pay you to find out: 


why these pigs—in 95 days—gained 160 lbs. more than thesef\( 
































These shoats look pretty sorry, don’t they? But better times are 
coming. They're going to have Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic 
added to their feed. See what a difference it makes! Look at 
the picture below. 

These six scrawny shoats weighed 406 pounds 
on the first day of October. 

These shoats received Dr. Hess Improved 
Stock Tonic regularly for 95 days. 

These shoats consumed: 

118 pounds tankage 43 1/7 bushels of corn 














These shoats are in better shape. They're going to get capsules— 
just to see which is better for hogs—Dr. Hess Improved Stock 
Tonic or capsuling! The pictures aud the &gures teil the story. 


These six shoats weighed 423 pounds on the 
first day of October. 

These shoats were treated with capsules, a 
treatment employed to expel worms. 

These shoats consumed: 


103 pounds tankage 3914 bushels of corn 
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1112 pounds middlings Cost of Tonic, $2.35 984 pounds middlings Cost of capsules, $1.50 og 
Total cost, $45.59 Total cost, $39.90 ‘a 1s 

These shoats gained 1017 pounds in 95 days. These shoats gained 857 pounds in 95 days. ited S 
These six scrawny shoats that received Dr. The records of these two pens show what Dr. se in 
Hess Improved Stock Tonic regularly, made a | Hess Improved Stock Tonic is worth to every i 
gain of 262/3 pounds more per hog than the hog raiser. It made a difference of 160 pounds ndam 
shoats that were capsuled. The cost of Tonic of perk here! A profit of $19.20 for the Tonic ms in 
for each hog during the entire period was 39c. pen over and above the capsuled pen! , ly 
this 

Dr. Hess | d Stock Tonic F: 
ree p! 

r. Fiess Improved Stock Ionic f: 

a ° I talk 

Appetizer— Worm Expeller and Mineral Balance poo 


—all combined in one product 


Tt ‘supplies Tonics—to keep the appetite on edge and 
promote thrift. 

It supplies Vermifuges—to expel the worms and con- 
trol reinfestation. 

It supplies minerals—calcium carbonate, calcium phos- 
phate, potassium iodide and others, to build bone and 
body tissue, to promote more vigorous growth, and to 
meet the mineral deficiency in the ordinary ration. 





Costs little to use. The first extra pound of pork a 
hog gains each month pays for the Tonic. 

Remember—When you buy Dr. Hess Improved Stock 
Tonic, our responsibility does not end until you are 
satisfied that your investment is a profitable one. Other- 
wise, return the empty container to your dealer and get 
your money back. 
We reimburse the dealer without questioning. 





Ninety-five days have made a big difference, haven’t they? Only 

Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic did it! These pigs have gained 

4017 pounds since the other picture above was taken. They are 
thrifty and fat. 


With Tonic these hogs gained 1017 pounds 





And here are the capsuled hogs! They didn’t fare so well, in 


spite of their start. The shoats that got Dr. Hess Im roved 


Stock Tonic -— _ by 160 good pounds. Or by about $19.202 


day of capsuling is over! 
With capsules these hogs gained 857 pounds 
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PRICES: 25-Ib. pail, $3.00; 100-Ib. drum, $10.00; 500 Ibs. at 9% c; 1000 Ibs. at 9c; ton lots at 8c per Ib. 


Except in the Far West and Canada 
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eeeHOW CANADIAN FARMERS SELL WHEAT 


The Wheat Pools of Canada Are a Daring Experiment in Farmers’ Co-operation 
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HE Canadian Wheat Pool is now the larg- 

est producers’ co-operative marketing as- 

sociation in the world. It is the central 
ling organization for the three provincial 
is in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
j last year it handled 187,361,244 bushels, a 
ction over 53 per cent of the wheat ship- 
nts of the 1925 erop from those three prov- 
es, besides about 30,000,000 bushels of oats, 
lev, flax and rye. It now controls nearly 60 
+ cent of the total wheat acreage of the 
birie provinces. 

his bit of information may be familiar to 
ny of our readers, as stories of the operations 
the Canadian Wheat Pool have had very 
neral circulation in the United States during 
ent months. These stories have caused many 
our farmers to wonder whether all they hear 
actually true, and have aroused their curios- 
as to how the Canadians have been able to do 
mething in four years that wheat farmers in 
> United States, who originated the pooling 
ta, have not been able to do in double that 
beth of time. 
In August, I went to Canada for several asso- 
sted Standard Farm Papers, with this pur- 
se in mind—to check up the reports of the 
cess of the pool in merchandising the grain 
its members; to determine if there are any 
mdamental conditions different from condi- 
ms in the United States which may have 
pde it easier for the wheat producers of Can- 
a to organize, and to study the relationship 
this marketing movement to the improved 
ancial and social status of the farmers in the 
ree prairie provinces. 


Naturally Disliked by Grain Trade 


I talked with pool officials, non-pool as well 
pool farmers, business men and bankers, and 
presentatives of the old established grain 
ade. I found business men and_ bankers 
iendly, pool farmers generally satisfied, non- 
bol farmers interested, and the government 
mpathetic. Naturally, it is thoroly disliked 
y the grain trade. 
The change that has taken place in the mar- 
ting of the wheat in western Canada since 
be compulsory wheat pool of the Canada 
heat Board (a governmental agency organ- 
din 1919) was abandoned in 1920, has been 
othing short of phenomenial. The Wheat Board 
organized as a post-war emer- 
ency, paid an initial payment to 
he farmer on delivery and gave 
ma realization certificate which 
¢ realized on when the grain was 
bd. Prices received under this 
ystem were so satisfactory that 
armers asked that the board con- 
nue to funciion in peace times, 
ut the emergency was over and 
he Sovernment refused that re- 
ues 
That experience sowed the seeds 
the pooling movement. If a gov- 
ment-operated-ecompulsory pool 
ould work, why not a voluntary 
ool? Prices in the intervening 
ears of 1920-1922 were so unsat- 
sactory to the farmers that they 
~8an to leave the land, and condi- 
ie growing desperate 
lore in 1923 the present pooling 
ment started in Alberta, aid- 
: by the evangelistic utteranees 
Aaron Sapiro. Almost over 
Bat, the pooling idea took hold 


provincial pools. 


Alberta (right). 


By Berry H. Akers 





CAN WE LEARN FROM CANADA? 


In behalf of the Standard Farm Papers, 
Berry H. Akers has been in Canada, check- 
ing over the experiences of the Canadian 
wheat pools. In this article, and two more 
to follow, he tells about their history and 
their present standing. 

While Canadian conditions differ widely 
‘from ours, there are always lessons to learn 
from a co-operative experiment, whether 
it be successful or unsuccessful. How is the 
Canadian experiment to be classed? So 
far it has done well, altho it has not yet had 
to meet the perils of a falling market. Can 
it hold on? 

What can we borrow of its good features? 
What can we avoid of its bad features? 
Readers of these three articles will have a 
chance to answer these questions for them- 
selves. 











and began to spread like wildfire thru the prov- 
inces of the dominion. 

Alberta was organizing when the 1923 crop 
was being threshed, and it handled 26 per cent 
of the wheat shipped out of that province that 
year. Saskatchewan and Manitoba effected 
their organizations the following summer, using 
the five-year binding contract as a basis. This 
contract was adapted from that used in the 
state of Oregon, where the wheat pooling move- 
ment on this continent really originated. In 
August, 1924, the three provincial pools joined 
to sell their grain thru the central sales agency, 
known officially as the Canadian Co-operative 
Wheat Producers, Ltd., but better known as the 
Canadian Wheat Pool. It handled nearly 39 
per cent of the grain shipments of the 1924 
crop from the three provinces, 53 per cent of 
the total shipments of the 1925 erop, and about 
the same percentage of the 1926 crop. 

The three pools now have about 140,000 farm- 
ers under contract, growing more than 15,000,- 
000 acres of wheat. Saskatchewan, the largest 
wheat producer of the three provinces, has the 





The governing board of the Canadian Wheat Pool, elected from the three 


Seated are the three provincial presidents, C. H. Burnell, of 
Manitoba (left); A. J. McPhail, of Saskatchewan (center), and H. W. Wood, of 
The inset is of D. L. Smith, general sales manager, who sells 
more wheat than any other individual in the world today. 


largest membership, and about 75 per cent of 
the wheat acreage under contract, Alberta has 
about 60 per cent of its acreage under contract, 
and Manitoba about 52 per cent. Since the five- 
year contracts will expire next year in the three 
provinces, re-sign up membership campaigns 
are now in progress, with every indication of 
an increased membership and an increased acre- 
age. In Saskatchewan, the necessary 50 per 
cent for the new contract was secured several 
months ago. 

These provincial pools are all non-profit or- 
ganizations and without capital stock, except 
for the $1 per share capital required by the 
provincial laws. Each new member pays $2 for 
organization, which amount has been sufficient 
to meet all organization expenses, and $1 mem- 
bership fee as capital stock. The function of 
these provincial pools is to do the organization 
work, get the contracts signed, see that the con- 
tracts are lived up to, make arrangements for 
elevator facilities and distribute to their mem- 
bers the net returns from grain sold, In short, 
the provincial pools supply the grain, the cen- 
tral selling agency sells and finanees it. 

In order to move the crop to best advantage, 
the pools began two years ago to acquire ele- 
vators. They will have about 900 local elevators 
for handling the 1927 crop. They are, in econ- 
junction with the central pool, operating six 
terminal elevators at Port Arthur and Fort 
William, a transfer elevator of 2,000,000 bush- 
els at Buffalo, and two terminal elevators on 
the Pacifie coast, giving the pool a terminal 
elevator capacity exceeding 22,000,000 bushels. 


What Has Been Done for the Members? 


With this brief review of the development of 
the pools, the natural question is: What have 
they done for their members? 

For the 1924 crop, members in Alberta re- 
ceived net payment of $1.63 per bushel, basis 
No. 1 northern at terminal, with adjustments 
for lower or higher grades, those in Manitoba 
$1.62%, and in Saskatchewan $1.6114. For 
the 1925 crop, the net payment in Alberta was 
$1.4214 ; in Manitoba, $1.43; in Saskatchewan, 
$1.41. Final payment has not yet been made 
for the 1926 crop, but to date $1.30 has been 
paid for No. 1 northern, The difference in net 
received by the farmers in the different prov- 
inces was due principally to the variations in 
the amount deducted for elevator 
and commercial reserve, as the 
pools have not always deducted the 
full amount allowed for by the con- 
tract, and to the varying cost of 
operating the provincial pools. 

These payments were made in 
four installments as the grain was 
sold. The initial payment at time 
of delivery for all crop years has 
been $1 per bushel, basis of No. 1 
northern at the terminal, which 
means that the farmer paid the 
freight and elevator handling costs 
out of this payment. The first in- 
terim payment was in March; an- 
other in July, and the final pay- 
ment in September. From the fi- 
nal payment was deducted the cost 
of operating the pools—two cents 
per bushel for an elevator reserve 
with which to build or buy ele- 
vators, and not over one per cent 
of the gross selling price of the 
grain for a commercial reserve 
which be (Concluded on page 28) 
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THE CHANGE IN THE DEMAND FOR 
CORN 
UR eorn acreage in the United States dur- 
ing the past two or three vears has been 
reduced to a point about five million less than 
before the war. During the past four years 
our total vield has been at least one hundred 
million bushels less than before the war. Nev- 
ertheless the price on the whole has been de- 
cidedly unsatisfactory, 

Prof. L. J. Norton, of the Illinois experi- 
ment station, has been looking into this matter 
to discover why corn prices have not been 
higher. He finds that there is not as much de- 
mand now for corn as there was before the 
war. In the first place, there are six million 
fewer horses which at twenty-five bushels of 
corn per horse would mean a demand for 150,- 
000,000 less bushels of corn. Next there are 
about one hundred million bushels less corn 
ground in the corn meal mills. Altho these fig- 
ures as to corn meal grinding are from the cen- 
sus they are hard to believe because it would 
seem that the people in the northern states are 
consuming just about as much corn bread as 
they ever did. Professor Norton suggests, how- 
ever, that there is much less home baking now 
than in the old days and that therefore corn 
bread is much less used. 

Distilleries and breweries are now using about 
thirty million bushels less corn than they did 
before the war. It would seem that trucks, 
tractors and automobiles have done at least five 
times as much damage to the corn market as the 
Volstead act and that the decline in home bak- 
ing has done three times as much damage as the 
Volstead act. 

Exports of corn to foreign countries during 
the past two or three years have been about 
twenty million bushels less than before the war. 
We have practically ceased to be a factor in the 
international corn trade except in years of un- 
usually large crops and low prices. Argentina, 
toumania and South Africa now have the in- 
ternational corn trade practically to themselves 
except perhaps in Canada and a part of Mex- 
ico where we still have the advantage. 

Protessor Norton doesn’t say much about the 
reduction in the demand for corn by hogs and 
eattle. No exact figures are available on this 
but it seems fairly certain that the increased 
use of tankage, commercial feeds, mineral mix- 


tures, the McLean county system, ete., have 
made it possible to produce a normal hog crop 
today with at least 100,000,000 bushels less corn 
than before the war. However, during the past 
two or.three years the United States has been 
producing at least 20 per cent more pounds of 
pork than before the war and so it is probable 
that the increased production of pork just 
about offsets the increased efficiency in the use 
of corn for pork production. 

With respect to cattle it is probable that 
there has been no great change in the consump- 
tion of corn. Dairy cows may be eating a little 
less corn and a little more bran and oats but no 
reliable figures are available. 

Based on the foregoing it would seem that 
there is today a demand for about three hun- 
dred million bushels less corn than there was 
before the war. The starch and corn sugar fae- 
tories, however, are using twenty million bush- 
els more now than before the war and it is prob- 
able, altho no definite figures can be had on 
this point, that somewhat more corn is being 
manufactured into corn flakes, lye hominy, ete. 
But making liberal allowance for all of these it 
would seem that there is today a demand for 
corn at least two hundred and fifty million 
bushels less than before the war. 

It has been suggested that the feeding quality 
of our corn is not as good as it was before the 
var, that a higher percentage of our corn in 
recent years has been grading as sample. If 
this is true it may be that the feeding value of 
our corn crops in recent years has been actually 
less than before the war by at least two hun- 
dred million bushels. 

One practical conelusion which corn growers 
might draw from this whole situation is the ne- 
cessity for getting the domestic science depart- 
ments of the different agricultural colleges at 
work on the problem of using corn meal in a 
more palatable way. Corn undoubtedly has 
wonderful food value in it but so far we have. 
fallen down rather badly on the job of making 
it as attractive to human beings as it is to 
livestock. It is a reflection on the business en- 
terprise of the corn growers of the United 
States that the 120,000,000 people in the United 
States today should be consuming 100,000,000 
bushels less corn in the form of corn meal than 
did the 90,000,000 people in the United States 
before the war. 





PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


DST how badly do Iowa democrats feel be- 
eause they do not have representatives in 
congress? How much of a grudge do the re- 
publican voters in North Carolina, 39 per cent 
of the total, hold because their votes produce 
no representatives in congress of their political 
faith? Folks who would like to see the prin- 
ciple of proportional representation adopted in 
our political system point to these two states as 
horrible examples. In the last election, repub- 
lieans in Iowa cast 348,727 votes for congress- 
men, and got eleven out of eleven; 154,625 
democrats got no representatives at all. In 
North Carolina, 218,555 democrats elected ten 
representatives out of ten; 138,796 republicans 
had the pleasure of voting. 

Under the proportional scheme, the entire 
state would be one district, and the votes would 
be so counted that the number of representa- 
tives elected by each party would be in exaet 
proportion to the strength of that party. From 
Iowa, for instance, in the last election, under 
the proportional representation scheme, there 
would have been eight republicans and three 
democrats. From North Carolina, there would 
have been six democrats and four republicans. 
If the entire election had been based on this 
plan, the representation in congress would have 
been 217 republicans and 210 democrats, instead 
of 238 republicans and~194 democrats. 

The objection to the scheme of proportional 
representation is that it is much harder to get 










a clear majority in congress for any one ps 
In countries which use this scheme, the Ove 
ment in power is usually made up of the @ 
tion of two or three parties, If Proportig 
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representation had been in effect on a natig ace! 
scale in the election of 1860, the republigambe fi a 
would not have had a chance to control gig jm P" ° 
house. If it had been in effect in 1912 or jgygmmounds 
with three parties in the field, there wom the 
probably have been no one party with a majgmvbere 1 
ity and bills would have had to be put thry yee 
coalition between two of the three groups, (ame? 100 | 
present system doesn’t give representation game? ¥° 
the national congress according to the nym? fin 
of voters of the different parties; but it dggmln late 
make it possible to get aw orking majority { 59 that 
one party or the other, and probably thers pusk 01 
makes for less confusion and for more aetigme™ 
than under a system where coalitions are py bushel 
essary. Bs WISE 
Proportional representation has been used; field, 4 
this country in a number of city elections, by pants 
has not spread any farther. Enthusiasts yygeave “' 
support it are trying to have some state adam 22 © 
it, but they seem to be pretty steadily defeatamm®™ of 
by the inertia of the public to a new scheggmi? 4 © 
and also by the opposition of the party in have a 
trol in the state, which has no desire to gq@de @ 
the offices split up with minority groups, Tyg” tel 
plan, however, has considerable vogue in gq where 
European countries, and we are going to hg? of 
more about it as time goes on and as republica test - 
in the south and some democrats in the norf moist 
get more restive under a scheme which forbid’ 95 
them any congressional representation. yield ‘ 
yield o 
conten 
MARKETING AND THE FARM per bu 
COLLEGE 44 hill 
UST how well are our agricultural colleggmfield i 
making good on their job of showing futur eat ™ 
farmers how to find their way around in tiqgs 200 
business of marketing farm products? Recent pound: 









numbe 


an inquiry was made, of farm organizatio 
In ¢ 


leaders and others, hank the relative attentia 
that ought to be given in the schools to the dit tte hil 
ferent subjects that are grouped under the get With 
eral head of agricultural economics. The fara tie ¢ 
organization leaders declared that 26 per ees change 
of the work of the agricultural economies 
tion should be given in the marketing field. 
How does this suggestion agree with whati 
actually being done? Of the courses offered i 


VE 
E m 


the college catalogs, 11 per cent, on the average to bite 
are in marketing, but only 6 per cent of tha Farm 
students taking courses in agricultural eeom™ been s 
nomics took these marketing courses. There iM by thi 


quite a difference between the 26 per cent OM lions « 
attention the farm leaders thought the subjed The 


of marketing ought to get and the 6 per cent OM didn’ 
attention it actually received. blame 

What was the trouble? Perhaps some school stock 
are not thoroly convinced that instruction mf medal 


the marketing field is really desirable. Per 

haps a number of them are simply listing 
courses in the catalog as a result of farm pre ME 
sure, but are making no effort to make them &@ — 





real value. Perhaps students attracted to ti 
marketing side have not been drawn to com “° hi 
leges in as large numbers as those whose ph ech 
mary interest is in production. In any case, ig 'S a2 
is quite evident that it is up to the deans fg °°" 
agricultural colleges to do a little figuring from “° ® 
the point of view of farm needs. As analyzilg "? t! 
by the heads of farm organizations, the agt ie 
cultural college is falling down. “a 
thake 
Farmers who undertake to grow in any section 1M the | 
the country what nature does not intend them H coon 
grow there soon find it out, and usually by hard & sums 
perience. For we do not have any revelation of ™ Ma keep 


ture’s laws in matters physical as we have of 
Divine laws in matters moral. The Author of nate = W 
evidently intended us to find these things owt *@ plus 








ourselves, and in so finding develop character. Bot Hoo. 
in things moral and in things material man is 
verse, and even when he has a revelation in thing a 

moral persists in violating it until he begins to suf cont) 
fer the consequences.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. Colo 
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ESTIMATING CORN YIELD IN THE 
le govey 


FIELD BEFORE HUSKING 












the OME of our readers want to know a fairly 
0 i = ; , ; ‘i 
Porti accurate way of estimating corn yield in 
2 Nati - : : : 

ld before husking. A good way is to take 






he fie ; ; Stig 
air of small seales whieh will weigh 25 or 50 
rf 


ounds and several gunny-sacks into the field. 
n the case of a field during early October, 
here the ears are well dented but where the 
orn is still so green that it is wise to allow 90 
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ihe 9 100 pounds to the bushel husk out 35 hills. 
tatig Wrhe weight of the 35 hills in pounds should give 
; sam he final yield of the corn in bushels per acre. 
t ta in late October, when the corn is dry enough 















iy that 80 pounds to the bushel is about right, 
nusk out 44 hills. In late November, when the 
om is dry enough so that 70 pounds to the 
bushel is correct, husk 50 hills. In any ease, it 
‘wise to pick hills which are typical of the 
vield, taking the hills just as they come and 
ounting the blanks as well as the hills which 
have stalks in them. 

In order to check up accurately on the num- 
yer of pounds to allow per bushel of ear corn 
ina given field at a certain time, it is wise to 
have a moisture test run. This can often be 
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a Bidone at your local elevator, or if not there we 
ps. Th ean tell those of our readers who are interested 
in son where they can get a moisture test run at a 
to hey cost of not more than 50 cents. If the moisture 
ublicangin test indicates that the corn contains 40 per cent 
1 nord moisture, it would seem to be wise to allow 90 
“forbiaggte 99 pounds per bushel and figure that the 













yield of 38 hills, in pounds, will represent the 
yield of the field in bushels. If the moisture 
content is 30 per cent, allow 80 to 82 pounds 
per bushel, and figure that the yield of 43 or 
44 hills in pounds represents the yield of the 
field in bushels per acre. With corn of 22 per 
eent moisture a weight of 75 pounds per bushel 
isabout right, which means that the number of 
pounds of corn in 47 hills would represent the 
number of bushels per acre. 

In all of this we are figuring on corn with 
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the dit the hills three feet six inches apart each way. 

he gen With drilled corn or with different spacings, 

e farm the calculation would of course have to be 

or con Changed somewhat. 

ies See 

Id. WE PLEAD GUILTY 

what i VERY so often new light comes on the grain 

ered i merger that corn belt farmers were urged 

veragem™ to bite on several years ago, and that Wallaces’ 

of til Farmer opposed. Some of the properties have 
Py prop 

il ceo been sold. Valuations accepted at nine millions 

here #@ by the ‘farmer directors’? shrunk to two mil- 

ent OM lions on the market. 
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That was one brand of blue-sky stock that 
didn’t circulate in Iowa, Wallaces’ Farmer was 
blamed by the promoters for preventing the 
stock sale. We wear that accusation like a 
medal. 
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SPENDING OUR MONEY AT HOME 


ARTS of the United States have been so tre- 
mendously prosperous in recent years that 
We have been sending a billion dollars abroad 
each vear, This money will never come back to 
Us again because there is no way in which for- 
eign countiies are able to pay us in a way that 


fromm “¢ 2re willing to accept. Apparently we keep 
lyzed UP this business of lending huge sums of money 
agri abroad because certain bankers make large com- 
missions and beeause high rates of interest are 
offered. Incidentally, it helps temporarily to 
make a hetter market for our exports. But from 
a“ the long-time point of view of all concerned it 
- seems to be foolish to be sending such large 
of om UMS of American money abroad. Why not 
if the keep it at home? 
att §=©We have plenty of things to do with our sur- 
a plus money here in the United States. Secretary 


Hoover suggests, for instance, a vast engineer- 
Ing program involving $500,000.000 for flood 
‘ontrol of the Mississippi, $125,000,000 for the 
Colorado river project, $500,000,000 for the 







Great Lakes-St. Lawrence water-way and $309,- 
000,000 for the Columbia basin project. How 
meritorious all of these are, we do not know. 
Some of*them may harm the farmers slightly 
by opening up new agricultural lands. Never- 
theless, from a national point of view, in the 
long run we are inclined to think that our sur- 
plus funds could better be employed on projects 
of this sort here in the United States than 
abroad, never to return again except perhaps 
at the point of the bayonet. 








Odds and Ends 




















[X TALKING with Jay Whitson the other 

day about the rapid increase in the cross 
breeding of hogs, I asked him if he knew of 
anyone who had developed a regular system. It 
seems that most of the people who are eross 
breeding have followed the practice only a few 
years and that they are on rather a hit-and- 
miss basis. Ideally, it would seem that a man 
who has some good Duroe sows which he is 
crossing with Poland boars would keep them 
for at least seven or eight litters and thus avoid 
the expense of buying purebred Duroe gilts ev- 
ery year or two. In actual practice, unfortu- 
nately, it seems that the sows of the lard breeds 
handled as they usually are, get too fat to keep 
more than a couple of years. 

This matter of sows of the lard breeds get- 
ting too fat after only two or three litters ean 
be fixed up by the purebred men of these breeds 
if they only will. I have been told of Duroe sows, 
for instance, which have farrowed regularly 
until fifteen years of age. True it is that these 
sows had a type which is not in the highest 
favor among Duroe breeders at the present 
time. Of course, I realize that in the corn belt 
about 80 per cent of our pigs are farrowed 
from gilts and that there has been little or no 
demand made by farmers on the purebred men 
for sows whieh will go on producing good lit- 
ters, year after year, for at least five years. 

Even tho we rely on gilts exelusively, it is 
still possible to build up a satisfactory system 
of cross breeding, In this case, however, it 
may be best to resort to some neighborhood eo- 
operation in the use of boars. So far as I know, 
no corn belt community has yet organized itself 
in this matter of co-operative cross breeding 
among hogs. If fifteen or twenty men in a ecer- 
tain community could only settle on using two 
breeds which cross well, and then make ar- 
rangements with two purebred men to keep 
them supplied with the necessary foundation 
purebred stock from year to year at reasonable 
prices, the matter could be worked out quite 
simply and satisfactorily. All it would take is 
a little planning. To date, unfortunately, we 
do not know just which breeds cross to the best 
advantage. We don’t know which breeds fur- 
nish sows. which make the best mothers. All 
weknow is that ordinarily crossbred pigs grow 
faster with slightly less feed per pound of gain 
than purebred pigs. There may be some strains 
within two certain breeds which cross to bad 
advantage, whereas other strains in the same 
breeds will cross to good advantage. 

I am wondering if farmers who have found 
unusually good combinations will write us of 
their experience, telling of what breeds they 
used and how they kept the system going from 
year to year. 

There will be a great gain for the first two 
breeds of hogs which are able to prove to the 
farmers of the corn belt that they cross to un- 
usual advantage. Good profits should some day 
be made by the purebred men in these two 
breeds who are able to furnish at reasonable 
prices gilts and boars coming from strains 
within these two breeds which have proved 
‘‘nicking’’ power. 

We are on the threshold of great changes in: 
our hog breeding methods. So far we are rath- 


er wabbling around, not knowing just where 
we are going. As time goes on, we shall gradu- 
ally evolve some rather definite systems of in- 
breeding for the purebred men and cross breed- 
ing for the market hog men, which will bring 
us some day to a system a little bit like that of 
the Danes. 


HEARD the other day about an Iowa farm, 

the taxes of which had risen during the past 
two years, instead of going down. The owner 
lives fifteen miles away and was never consult- 
ed by the assessor in the determination of the 
essessed value, On inquiry it was found that 
cther farms in the same township were paying 
less taxes than they did two years ago. Obvi- 
ously, the assessor had increased the valuation 
on this one particular farm and not on these 
others in the same township. Any farmers 
whose taxes have increased during the past two 
years should get out their tax receipts and 
look at the column headed valuation. This fig- 
ure is the taxable value, and to get the assessed 
value it must be multiplied by four. If the as- 
sessed value thus obtained is divided by the 
number of acres, the answer will be the assessed 
value per acre. The average assessed value of 
farm land. for the state of Iowa was $68.20 the 
past two years, and for this coming year will 
be $66.20. Is your land better or worse than 
the average of the state? 

The average farm land of the state is about 
32 per cent in corn, 22 per cent in small grain, 
26 per cent in plowable meadow and pasture, 
and 20 per cent in land which ean’t be plowed. 
The corn land is rich enough to yield about 40 ° 
bushels per acre, one year with another. If your 
land is ordinary farm land of this sort, without 
an unusual location or buildings, it should not 
be assessed for more than $70 an acre, Per- 
haps the most effective argument with the as- 
sessor is to consult the court-house records and 
determine what other farms in your neighbor- 
hood are assessed at. You ean tell the assessor 
that all you want is to be treated like other peo- 
ple with similar land, and you will generally 
find that the assessor will listen to reason and 
give you a square deal. 

If justice is not obtained with the assessor, 
the matter should be brought before the town- 
ship trustees when they meet as a board of re- 
view at the office of the township elerk, the 
first Monday in April. If evidence can be pre- 
sented to this board that a particular farm is 
being assessed higher than other farms of the 
same value in the neighborhood, it will almost 
certainly make the adjustment. The best time 
to take action of this sort is in the odd-num- 
bered years. For instance, in January of 1929, 
the matter of a farm which has been assessed 
higher than neighboring farms of correspond- 
ing value can be taken up with the loeal as- 
sessor. He will almost certainly do justice if 
he is approached tactfully with the full faets, 
but if he does not, the matter can then be taken 
before the township trustees at their meeting 
the first Monday of April. 

Sometimes the farms of the whole township 
are out of line with the other townships of the 
county. That is not a matter for the individual 
farmer in a township to handle, but if several 
of them get together they ean, if the facts are 
on their side, carry the matter before the ecoun- 
ty board of supervisors when they sit as a 
board of review at their regular June meeting 
in 1929. 

All farm owners should keep a careful file of 
their tax receipts, and each half year when they 
pay their taxes should compare the new receipt 
with the past ones, so as to discover whether 
the taxes are more or less and why they have 
changed. Is it beeause of a change in the as- 
sessed value or a change in the millage rate? 
If it is a change in the millage rate, is it a 
change in the state millage, county millage, or 
the township and school tax millage? 

H, A. WALLACE. 
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CATAPULT 


Another Tale of the Homestead Country 


farm to which the Muirs had moved after 

they left Iowa, Terry Muir and his chum, 
Doug Summers, watched the hungry steers grab 
for weeds and grass as they were turned out 
on the range in the spring. One of the steers 
snatched at a larkspur. 

**See that,’’ said Mort, the hired man, who 
had spent a good many years in the hills. 
‘“Steers half starved will eat anything. You'll 
find a lot of them poisoning themselves. There 
will be lots of dead cattle around here before 
spring is over.’’ 

The eattle business did look bad, but eattle 
and wheat were the only sources of income, and 
only a hundred aeres had been broken and seed- 
ed to wheat. Why not plant more wheat? The 
land was there, even tho it was covered with 
brush and tho it had never known a plow. 

‘If we could find a plow heavy enough to 
stay in the ground, the old Wild Cat 


l' HAD been a hard winter on the Colorado 


By Norrell Gregory 


Author of “Homestead Country,” ‘‘Trailmakers 


of the Rosebud,”’ etc. 


‘*What are we to do?’’ asked Terry thru set 
teeth. ‘‘Hold on here till we petrify?”’ 

‘*I’m going to let loose,’’ replied Doug. ‘‘Can 
you hold it alone?’’ 

“Try it!’’ gritted Terry. ‘‘But not forever.’’ 

Doug rushed to the engine, backed the plow 
around the bend, uncoupled and backed to with- 
in a few feet of the ear, 

‘‘Stay with her,’’ he said, ‘‘till I get this 
chain on the axle, then let’s see her get away.’’ 

Inside the car, a woman’s quavering voice 
emitted a lament—confused, incoherent, shrill. 

‘Be still in there!’’ ordered Dong roughly. 
‘“We'll have you off in a second.’’ 

‘* Aye, aye, sir!’’ said a second voice, a girl’s, 
it sounded like. 


‘‘That was a fool way to round a curve on 
these roads,’’ he said bluntly. ‘‘ And it’s a big. 
ger fool thing to drink anything stronger than 
water when you’re driving on them.”’ 

**Don’t rub it in so hard, old chap,’’ said 
young Stutgart, ruefully. ‘‘I know it now, 
What are we to do?’’ He looked at a smashed 
front wheel and erumpled fender, bent axle 
and demolished headlight and windshield. 

‘*You’d better come up to our place for the 
night,’’ said Terry in a softer tone. He leaned 
over the back seat and addressed the occupants, 
two of them: ‘‘If you folks are able to get out, 
we can take you to our place on the engine. It’s 
only a little ways.’’ 

‘Oh, I’m all right,’’ said a sprightly young 
voice. ‘‘Feelings hurt worse than anything 
else. Are you hurt much, mother ?”’ 

The other person managed a shaky laugh. 

‘*‘Seared silly, I guess, is about all,’’ was 

the answer, ‘‘ When I saw that engine 





before us, and the clif wi 








tractor can break up anyway two hun- 
dred acres or more in time to get in 
spring wheat,’’ said Doug. Mr. Muir 
was doubtful, but it seemed worth 
taking a chance on. Unless the in- 
come was increased in some way, they 
would have to sell out. 

Doug had another reason for want- 
ing to increase the income of the 
farm and his share of it, He and Mary 
Muir had been planning to get mar- 
ried for some time, but the last two 
years’ had been hard ones, and as yet 
there wasn’t enough money in sight to 
make it possible for them to start to 
keeping house. Doug had another 
plan for raising some money, in addi- 
tion to the wheat scheme, and he ex- 
plained this to Mary as they rode 
down across the country to look at an 
old gang plow. He had made a little 
prize money the year before on riding 
bad horses at the rodeos, and figured 
that if he went at it in earnest this 
year, he could make about two thou- 
sand doilars in that way. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mary, ‘‘some day you 
will have your saddle horn driven 
elear thru you, just like that boy who 
got killed last year.”’ 

‘“‘You don’t eare if we never get 
married, I guess,’’ said Doug, and in 
the ensuing quarrel, Mary got out of 
the car, determined to walk home. 

Doug threatened to put her back if 
she didn’t get back herself. 

‘*Touch me if you dare!’’ she said. 

Just then a neighbor came by in his 
ear, and Mary rode home with him, 
saying that Doug thought it would be 
too late when he got back for her to 
go with him. 

Doug bought the plow and he and 
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Stutgart introduced the women as 
his sister and mother; explaining that 
they were on their way to the camp to 
get ready for the general influx that 
would come later. Terry decided Stut- 
gart must have been more than ordi- 
narily drunk to start over such a road 
at such an hour, but didn’t say so. 

‘‘A steam engine,’’ he explained, 
apologetically, after a glance at their 
dresses, ‘‘is not exactly suitable to 
ride in with that kind of clothes. If 
you people won’t mind waiting, I can 
run up to the house and bring down 
the ear.”’ 

“*Never mind,’’ said the sister. ‘‘I 
would like the experience of riding on 
a steam engine once. Mother won’t 
mind, and Sid ought to be thankful to 
be able to ride on anything.”’ 

She climbed up on a locker beside 
Doug, and Terry saw the rest of them 
Mrs. Stutgart suppressed a 
little scream at the clamor of the en- 
gine when Doug opened the throttle, 
but they made the trip over to the 
house safely, and Terry hurried in to 
arouse the folks. 


T WAS a pretty seared looking trio 

when they were insjde the lighted 
living-room, ; 

‘Bad eut you’ve got there,’ 
Doug, indicating an ugly slash on 
young Stutgart’s forehead. 

Stutgart wiped at it with a blood- 
stained handkerchief. ‘‘ Windshield 
got me there,’’ he said cheerfully. 
‘*Fay, you'll have a peach of a black 
eye by morning. How are you, moth- 
er? All together ?’’ 

**T believe so,’’ she said, laughing 
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Terry took the Wild Cat over to haul 


nervously and sinking into a prof- 








it back. As they came home late at 
night, a recklessly driven ear caught 
them on a turn, smashed into the out- 
fit and was turned toward the outer 
edge of the road and a hundred-foot drop. A 
woman screamed. 


W HEN the car lights went out, leaving ev- 
ervthing in darkness, Doug wrenched 

open the firebox door, and the reflection from 
the white-hot fire inside illuminated the scene. 

He saw the ear, hanging perilously on the 
brink of the drop, miraculously balaneed. And 
as he leaped down from the engine toward it, 
Terry bounded into the path of light. 

“Quick, Doug!’’ he panted, ‘‘A breath of 
wind will send it over.’’ 

Seizing the top supports they swung their 
weight on the machine and held it there. 

From within a blurred voice sounded, 

‘Ts it safe to get out?’’ 

‘“Be still!’’ hissed Doug. ‘‘ Don’t move till we 
tell you to. Silence in the ear!’’ 


The first thing they saw when they entered the range was a 


dead steer. 


As Doug swept the chain around the axle, he 
decided that whoever it was, she was a plucky 
miss to speak in that tone at such a time, or else 
didn’t realize the peril of their position. How- 
ever, he wasted no time in voicing such senti- 
ments, but fastened the chain securely and tied 
it to the coupling pin of the engine. He opened 
the throttle and yanked the big ear back into 
the middle of the roadway as tho it were a 
tin toy. 

‘‘Anybody hurt in there?’’ asked Terry, 
making out, now that he had time to look the 
ear over, four or five persons, 

‘*Nothing serious, I believe,’’ said the voice 
that had spoken first. ‘‘Shook up and bruised 
a little and scared.’’ The speaker stepped out, 
a bit unsteadily, and Doug recognized Sid Stut- 
gart. As Terry stepped up to him to steady 
him, he smelled liquor strongly. 


b J 


fered seat. 

“‘That was a lucky spill,’’ said 
Doug. ‘‘I mean,’’ he corrected hast- 
ily, ‘‘it turned out luckily.’’ 

There was a general laugh at that sally; then 
they all got acquainted. 

It was late before they retired that night; 
mighty late for farming folks, and June nights 
are short. When Doug did finally roll in beside 
Terry, he groaned thankfully. 

‘*Mister Man!’’ he ejaculated, ‘‘but won’t it 
be tough rolling out in the morning!”’ 

Terry snored by way. of reply. 

They were up, however, breakfasted and out 
in the field before their company arose, wrest- 
ling with the four-foot sage brush. 

After two trips across the field, Doug-gave it 
up and admitted that the brush would have to 
be got rid of before they could plow it. 

‘*But it’s not the engine’s fault,’’ he defend- 
ed. That plow is too light. It jumps out of the 
ground and drags along and gathers brush like 
it’s hungry.”’ (Continued on page 31) 
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THE WAR AGAINST THE CORN BORER 


Ten Million Dollars and Thousands of Workers Have Only Delayed Borer’s Spread 


the largest sum of money he ever used in. 


[J tet SAM has just completed spending 


a single year to thwart the spread of an 
insect pest. Ten millions of dollars have been 
poured into the pockets of farm machinery 
manufacturing companies, farmers and govern- 
ment workers. An army of thousands of men 
have spent months combating a little gray worm 


By Russell Bremer 


trator in charge of control measures, declared 
that the last season was one that just suited the 
corn borer. 

‘He seems to prosper most in damp seasons,”’ 
he declared. ‘‘This year the borer was fat and 
plump. Unlike some insects, the corn borer is 


ing farm machinery. Organization of field 
workers was next undertaken. A supervisor 
was named for each county with infestation in 
the five states. Then an inspector for each 
township or smaller unit was named to work 
under the supervisor. Largely these were local 
men. Transportation for this army of workers 
had to be provided, in the form of autos, gen- 





that threatens to exact an increas- 
ingly heavy toll next year from the 
American farmer. 

Now we are wondering what we 
are going to do next with the Euro- 
pean corn borer, which, in its little 
stay of a score of years in this coun- 
try, has eaused such a turmoil. Nat- 
urally, that question hinges on what 
it is found has been aceomplished 
in the last year, upon what our con- 
gressmen can be convinced is their 
duty, and upon what farmers de- 
mand. 

What Unele Sam has received for 
the expenditure of his millions of 





 - 





erally purchased by the government. 
These men worked hurriedly for sev- 
eral weeks, checking their territories 
to see what work had been done and 
what remained to be done. They su- 
pervised the letting of government 
equipment to farmers who wished to 
use it on their land. Then when 
farmers were given their last oppor- 
tunity to clean up orn fields, early 
in June, other government workers 
went into the fields and cleared them 
of stalks that farmers either refused 
to clear out or had not had time to 
eare for. 

Another three or four weeks and 








dollars will remain a_ debatable 
question. Those who have been in 
charge of the campaign directed by 
the Department of Agriculture 
against the pest feel certain they have accom- 
plished a great deal already, and will be able 
to do even more in another year with the equip- 
ment they already have on hand and the knowl- 
edge they obtained in trying to throw back the 
advancing line of the pest last year, 


Lines Sharply Drawn in Controversy 


Farmers, especially those in the most heavily 
infested area, are not agreed on what should 
be done. In Ohio and Indiana, lines have been 
sharply drawn in the controversy. Some farm- 
ers are holding that they do not want pay for 
their work in cleaning up corn stubbles to de- 
feat the borer. Some demand that the army of 
paid workers employed by the government 
should be dropped from the payroll perma- 
nently. It is held that farmers should assume 
the responsibility of the fight the same as they 
have done in combating the Hessian fly, San 
Jose seale or rodents. 

Then there are yet a few who still believe 
that the invasion of the corn borer is not seri- 
ous; that for political reasons a scare has been 
trumped up, and that the farmer might just as 
well go about his work the same as he has for 
a hundred years, without thought or worry 
about the pest. It is my observation, in the 
heart of the infested area, however, that most 
farmers are convinced there is a grave danger 


These beaters go over a row of corn stubble, beat the remnant of the stalk 


to pieces and kill the corn borer. 


not attacked by fungus in wet seasons. Thus 
far, we have not found any natural enemies of 
the borer in this country. 

‘Because of the backwardness of the whole 
season, and the lateness of planting in most 
communities, it is hard for us to say whether 
any actual damage was done in the infested 
areas. We obtained a good clean-up in almost 
all parts of the five infested states, and believe 
that the spread of the pest would have been 
much greater than it was if we had not put 
forth the effort we did during the last season.’’ 

The campaign that Worthley directed was 
somewhat spectacular. At the outset, nearly 
three million dollars’ worth of tractors, auto- 
mobiles, trucks, stubble pulverizers, plows and 
other equipment was purchased. A large fac- 
tory building was rented at Toledo, Ohio, in 
which headquarters was established. The build- 
ing furnished shelter for the machinery while 
it was being unloaded and dispatched to points 
in surrounding states for use. 

Directly following that work, listing of thou- 
sands upon thousands.of applicants for jobs of 
driving trucks, supervising gangs, operating 
tractors and taking care of the clerical work 
connected with the campaign was undertaken. 
Within a few weeks after congress made avail- 
able the money to be used for the campaign, 
hundreds of workers were in the field deliver- 


the main drive of the season, at one 
time employing six thousand men 
directly in the service of the govern- 
ment, was completed and workers 
turned their attention to completing records for 
paying off land owners who had eared for their 
own fields. A maximum of two dollars an acre 
was paid. For this purpose, of the ten million 
dollars allowed by the government for the work, 
five millions were set aside for farmers. The 
remainder of the ten millions was used for gov- 
ernment employes and the purchase of farm 
machinery. 


Work Lasts Late Into the Season 


Even late into the season, there remained 
much work to be done. The government c0-op- 
erated with states in maintaining road patrols 
to enforce the quarantine. Men had to be sup- 
plied to wateh corn purchased for railroad din- 
ing-cars and ship lines, in order that the borer 
would not be carried away to uninfested terri- 
tory by ship and train chefs. Shipments of feed- 
ing corn and disposition of stalks had to be 
watched, Some of these phases of the work will 
have to be permanently attended to. 

“In some ways,’’ Worthley said, ‘‘there has 
been much accomplished that was not looked 
for in the campaign. Farmers have been edu- 
cated to the dangers that exist. We have be- 
come organized so if the work is earried out 
another year, we will be in a much better shape 
than last year, when late in the season we were 
given the money to go ahead; then had to hustle 





threatening America’s most fruitful 
crop, and are convinced that the 
government at least should have 
charge of eradication or control 
methods. 

Whatever attitude one may wish 
to take on the subject, there still re- 
mains the fact that the corn borer 
has advanced during the last year, 
despite the barriers devised by gov- 
ernment workers. All along the 
front, the infested area has increased 
forty or fifty miles, and corn borers 
still are found in infested areas 
where the greatest care was taken 
to remove the larvae last spring. 
This, however, is not a surprise to 
authorities who have managed the 
drive against the pest, they declare, 
referring to the message of the De- 
partment ‘of Agriculture to congress 
when that body was urged to appro- 
priate ten million dollars with which 
to fight the pest. In the circular pre- 
pared at that time it was declared 
that the department did not expect 
to eradicate the corn borer, but 
merely slow up its progress and keep 
it under control so the minimum 
amount of damage would be done. 

L. H. Worthley, federal adminis- 
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This machine cuts the corn, chops up stalks after husking the ears, and dis- 
tributes the chopped fudder on the ground. Borers are 


killed in the chopping process. 
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an organization together the best we 
could. 

‘*We have the equipment on hand 
with which to carry on the work an- 
other year. Most of this machinery 
has been stored at Port Clinton, 
Ohio, in Department of War build- 
ings, and is not to be sold or junked. 
Farmers have been taught better 
methods of farming. They have been 
shown how clean farming may be 
done, and they have learned the vir 
tues of deeper plowing. I know many 
farmers who never will return to the 
methods of plowing they have used 
for years. 

‘“‘The main assault against the 
borer had to be made in the spring 
when the corn borer larvae was still 
in the corn stalks. The only plan 
that could be carried out was to 
plow under cleanly all stalks and de- 
bris on the fields, Turned under the 
ground, the borer leaves the stalk 
and comes to the surface. If he ean 
find leaves or anything to hide un- 
der, he will survive the weather and 
preying birds and continue thru his 
normal proeess of living. The moth 
will in turn be ready at the proper 
season to (Concluded on page 30) 
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Kidding the Engineers 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I note a statement in the extension 
leaflet Better Iowa, under the heading 
“Coolidge Impresses Iowans,” in which 
are given varying production costs of 
farm products as discovered by the 
Association of Agricultural Engineers. 

It is stated that the production of 
corn per worker varies from 500 to 
8,000 bushels; that cost of production 
of corn varies from 35 cents to $1.35 
per bushel; that pork production costs 
from 5 to 20 cents per pound, and that 
butter costs run from 20 cents to 60 
cents per pound. 

I am sure that our Minnesota farm- 
ers would be delighted to learn how 
their Iowa neighbors produce corn for 
35 cents per bushel, and particularly 
would they appreciate learning the 
method of procedure of Iowa dairymen 
who are producing butter for 20 cents 
per pound. 

The general learning and adoption of 
these practices would certainly solve 
the “farm relief’ problem and place 
agriculture upon a plane of prosperity 
at least comparable to that of other 
industry. 

And, too, I believe that some few 
of your Iowa readers would be glad 
to arrive at or near these production 
costs and I earnestly hope that Wal- 
laces’ Farmer will secure from Ames 
all of the details necessary to bring 
these facts to the attention of its read- 
ers at the earliest possible moment. 

If hog growers are shown how to 
produce pork at 5 cents per pound and 
dairymen can be enlightened by the As- 
sociation of Agricultural Engineers as 
to how to produce butter for 20 cents 
per pound, and this can be done be- 
fore the congress convenes in Decem- 
ber, it would be one of the greatest 
economic accomplishments possible to 
imagine and would immensely simplify 
the work of the coming session. Thus 
it would permit our statesmen to de- 
vote their entire abilities toward flood 
relief, the Boulder dam, the reduction 
of big income taxes, the repeal of fed- 
eral inheritance taxation, the building 
of a bigger navy, etc. 

As this startling information on 
farm production costs has already 
been made known to President Cool- 
idge, he will be in a position to ac- 
quaint the congress on the matter in 
his initial message and can forego all 
of his extensive and thoro-going plans 
for farm relief and devote the remain- 
der of his term to economy which has 
alwys been so near and so dear to his 
heart. 

J.S. E. OVERTON. 

Minnesota. 





Favors Finely Ground Limestone 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I spread a car of limestone about 
three years ago and it looks as tho [ 
would have to wait awhile longer be- 
fore it does any good. The limestone 
costs $1.60, laid down at the nearest 
station, and I have to haul it five miles 
and then spread it. This doesn’t pay 
with coarsely ground limestone. The 
point I want to make to my brother 
farmers is to buy limestone which is 
finely ground. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Adams County, Iowa. 





Has Limed 200 Acres 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In request for 
men who have limed all of their crop 
land, will say we have limed about 
200 out of 220 acres. I began to lime 
about fifteen years ago for alfalfa but 
did not get the vision of liming all of 
my crop land until about five years 
ago. The only question with me now 
is not whether I can afford to lime but 
whether I can afford not to lime. 

W. O. KUNKEL. 

Hancock County, Illinois. 
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HEALTHY SEED CORN 


Avoid Dry Rot by Early Selection and Drying 


By R.H. PORTER 


i igen years ago it was generally con- 
sidered by corn growers that seed 
corn should be selected before frost in 
order*to avoid injury to the vitality of 
the seed caused by freezing tempera- 
tures. Today, we know that over a pe- 
riod of years, certain dry rot organ- 
isms, particularly Diplodia Zeae and 
3asisporium gallarum, are even more 
important than frost in causing weak 
and dead kernels. Loss in vitality of 
seed corn means a poor stand, weak 
plants and a lower yield than when 
strong, healthy seed is used. The 
study of the organisms which cause 
weak and dead kernels has revealed 
some valuable information on their be- 
havior under various conditions. This 
knowledge has made it possible to de- 
vise methods of combatting these dis- 
eases, some of which are not necessar- 
ily new practices. It has been possi- 
ble, however, to modify old practices 
or to re-emphasize certain phases of 
these old methods in the light of our 
increased knowledge of corn diseases. 
In addition, at least one new method 
of handling seed corn has been stud- 
ied and its value demonstrated by 
many farmers. 

The importance of and the reasons 
for the practices to be discussed can 
be better understood by keeping in 
mind the conditions which either fa- 
vor or inhibit the growth of these or- 
ganisms that cause the dry rot dis- 
eases. The fungus, Diplodia Zeae, is 
probably the most common dry rot in 
Iowa. Severe or moderately infected 
ears can be readily detected but very 
often it is impossible with the naked 
eye to detect the presence of this 
fungus. Diplodia grows best between 
the temperatures 82 and 85 degrees 
Fahrenheit, but it will make some 
growth at temperatures as low as 55 to 
59 degrees Fahrenheit, and as high as 
95 degrees Fahrenheit or slightly 
above. The fungus Basispomium gal- 
larum, another common _ organism 
causing dry rot, is confined within the 
same extreme limits of temperature 
as Diplodia, but the temperature at 
which it grows best is around 77 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 
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The wide range of temperatures 
within the limits of which these organ- 
isms will grow makes possible their 
development on ears of corn in the 
field most any time after the ears are 
formed until late fall. But in some 
seasons dry rots are worse than in 
others and the question as to just why 
there is this difference naturally 
arises. It may be said that for prac- 
tical purposes, moisture is the decid- 
ing factor. Each of the organisms 
mentioned above likes moisture, 
fact, severe epidemics of Diplodia in 


Iowa have occurred in seasons of damp | 


weather during August or September. 
But the worst epidemic occurs when 
the optimum conditions of both moist- 
ure and temperature are present, 
namely, warm, wet weather. 

The first important practice in the 
control of dry rots is early field selec- 
tion which should be carried out as 
soon as corn is mature enough for 
seed. It is not necessary nor is it de- 
sirable to wait until just before frost 
if good seed ears can be found earlier. 
The longer the corn remains in the 
field the greater the chance for infec- 
tion to occur. In some seasons it is 
possible to secure reasonably mature, 
dented ears from two to four weeks 
before frost, in which case they should 
be selected, provided they have not 
ripened prematurely. Up until Sep- 
tember 24 of this year corn in Iowa 
was probably freer from dry rots than 
in an average year, therefore seed 
selected before that time should be 
relatively disease free. The advent of 
rainy weather will make conditions 
such that corn selected after October 
1 will have a greater chance of being 
infected with dry rot. 

The second practice in dry rot con- 
trol is rapid drying of corn under 
proper conditions. This is really a 
new practice in the art of producing 
seed corn and its importance is due to 
the ability of dry rots to grow in seed 
corn even after the ears have been 
harvested, providing conditions are fa- 
vorable. The problem of the corn 
grower, then, is to provide as best he 
can those conditions which will check 





Butter Profits and Losses 


Chicago butter extras in September 
of 1927 were around 45 cents a pound, 
or considerably higher than in July 
and August. With corn at 96 cents a 
bushel, oats 50 cents a bushel, bran 
$28.00 a ton, cottonseed meal $41.00 a 
ton and linseed meal $48.00 a ton at 
central markets; with loose hay at 
$15.00 a ton on the farm and with labor 
at 30 cents an hour, the cost of produc- 
ing a pound of butter on a Chicago 
extra basis was around 41.3 cents for 
the month of September, 1927. The 
actual price was 45 cents, or there 
was a profit of 3.7 cents a pound for 
butter in the month of September. 
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With feed and labor at present lev- 
els, Chicago milk in September, 1927, 
cost $2.14 a hundred to produce deliv- 
ered at country bottling plants. The 
quoted price was $2.55 a hundred or 
there was a profit of 41 cents a hundred. 

The high price of corn and other 
feeds this winter will undoubtedly cut 
down dairy profits. Nevertheless, we 
do not expect serious losses. Dairy 
products generally will continue to 
benefit from their tariff protection this 
winter. Sooner or later, however, in 
spite.of the tariff the dairy business 
will be affected to some extent by the 
weak purchasing power of Europe. 
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Gain or loss per pound of butter when feed-and labor at prevailing prices 
are given to milk cows. 
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dry rots. Artificial drying with £004 
ventilation is the best known method 
of preventing the advance of molds 
into the corn kernels. Care should be 
exercised in the use of artificial heat. 
because it is possible to do more harm 
than good. For example, a tempera. 
ture of 85 to 95 degrees Fahrenheit 
with poor ventilation would provide 
excellent conditions for the growth of 
Diplodia. On the other hand, a tem. 
perature of 100 to 110 degrees Fahrep. 
heit with constant circulation of air 
will bring the moisture content of cory 
down to less than 15 per cent within qa 
period of four to six days. In that con. 
dition there is no danger of dry rot or- 
ganisms spreading in the ears of corn, 






Artificial Drying Has lis Problems 


We may grant that artificial drying 
is desirable but the real problem is to 
put the principle into practice. For 
the farmer who makes a business of 
producing seed corn on a large scaie jt 
is relatively easy. He can afford to 
install a furnace and a blower which 
will keep a current of hot air in con. 
stant circulation. In four or five days’ 
time he can dry corn to a moisture 
content which is extremely unfavora- 
ble not only for dry rots to develop 
but also for freezing to take place, 
Corn with a moisture content below 
15 per cent will stand temperatures of 
at least 40 degrees Fahrenheit below 
freezing without serious injury. For 
the commercial seed corn man who 
handles hundreds of bushels for seed 
purposes, rapid drying as described 
above is not only practicable but de- 
cidedly necessary. He can not afford 
to take the risk entailed by depend- 
ence on natural drying or sudden 
changes in temperature. 


When the importance of the busi- 
ness does not warrant the expenditure 
of a large sum of money, other means 
of drying must be devised. In many 
cases a brooder house, if it has plenty 
of windows, will answer the purpose 
very well. A small coal stove set near 
the center of the house, not too close 
to the hanging corn, will be found 
quite satisfactory. If the house is 
large and the stove small the resulting 
temperature may not be high enough 
to check the progress of molds, but 
with good ventilation the corn would 
dry out more rapidly than by natural 
drying. Seed corn houses with win- 
dows on the sides and ventilators in 


| the top are also good quarters for 
| drying but again, the use of artificial 


heat must be dependent on the judg- 
ment of the individual farmer. A high 
temperature with circulation of air is 
more important during periods of 
damp, cloudy or rainy weather than 
during warm, drying weather. This is 
especially true if the damp weather 
comes on immediately after the corn 
is picked and hung up. In many cases 
farmers are ill-equipped to use arti- 
ficial heat but the writer believes that 
this new practice is here to stay and 
that its use will continue to increase, 
to the point where the better farmers 
will gradually provide a means of us- 
ing it. 

The benefits of early selection and 
drying were well illustrated in many 
places in Iowa in the fall of 1926. In 
one county the early selected, dried 
seed gave 97.5 per cent strong ger- 
mination, 1 per cent weak, 1.5 per cent 
dead and 7 per cent moldy. The secd 
selected about November 1 showed 79 
per cent strong germination, 4.5 ver 
cent weak, 16.5 per cent dead and 27 
per cent moldy. In another case the 
corn selected before October 1 and 
dried for four days at a temperature 
of 110 degrees Fahrenheit gave neariy 
100 per cent strong germination and 
less than one-half of 1 per cent mo!dy. 
In a third test, seed corn placed in a 
commercial dryer with poor ventilation 
was decidedly poorer than corn hung 
at the same time in an open crib. 

The value of rapid drying as a means 
of preventing weak and dead kernels 
due to dry rot organisms will be more 
generally appreciated as farmers be- 
come familiar with it and test it out 
for themselves. 
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AFTER SHAVING 








HERE IS A GOOD BET 


Have you ever tried Listerine after shaving? You face will steal a lingering and delightful sense of 
will like it. coolness such as you have never known before. 

We are so certain of this that we are willing And as it cools, Listerine also heals—takes the 
to risk the cost of this page (more than the aver- smart and burn out of tiny wounds left by 


the razor and lessens the danger of 
infection. Go ahead and try Lister- 
ine this way. We dare you. Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


age man’s yearly income) to tell you about it. 

After your next shave, just douse 
Listerine on full strength and await re- 
sults. Immediately, your skin will tingle 
with new life and vigor. Then, over your 


LISt 


—the safe antiseptic 
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Lime-Sulphur Treatment for 
Mange 

An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“One of your readers recommended 
lime-sulphur for mange on hogs. Can 
you give me any information as to its 
use? What should the strength of the 
solution be? I have found dip solu- 
tions unsatisfactory. Would a little 
dip in the lime-sulphur solution be 
helpful?” 

Qur correspondent should find the 
following suggestions satisfactory: 

Mix the lime-sulphur as you would 


for an orchard. That is, heat some 
water hot and then dissolve the pow- 
der in this hot water. Then add this 
concentrated solution to the water in 
the dipping vat. The final strength 
of the solution should be about one 
pound of powder to three gallons of 
water in the dipping vat. If it is pos- 
sible to have the water in the vat 
warm it will be found much more ef- 
fective. 

One dipping in the above solution 
will be found sufficient to put the hogs 
back into a thrifty condition. I have 
tried a little ordinary stock dip in this 
solution and think it adds nothing to 
the value of the solution. 

To get away from the unpleasant la- 
bor of dipping the hogs, I have made 
what might be called a cattle feeding 
bunk without the legs. This bunk is 
three feet wide, sixteen feet long and 
eight inches deep. It is made out of 
heavy lumber and bolted together with 
old end-gate rods off a wagon box. 
This bunk is fitted out with a chain 
at one end so that a team may be 
hitched to it and skid it around from 
one hog lot to another. In hot weather 
put the lime-sulphur solution in this 
bunk or portable wallow. The hogs 
will do their own dipping provided 
they have no other water available to 
wallow in. I leave this a few days for 
one bunch of hogs and then move on 
to another pen. In the rounds I in- 
clude the boar pen. With this all that 
is required is enough solution to al- 
low the hogs to get wet all over when 
they try to cool off. If some of the 
hogs are small it is best to have one 
end of the wallow higher than the oth- 
er so that the pigs may select a depth 
to suit themselves.—J. J. N. 





Hardening Concrete Floors 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“What solution, if any, can be ap- 
plied to new concrete floors to harden 
them?” 

The most practical treatment for 
cement floors which seem soft and in- 
clined to dust is to saturate them thor- 
oly with sodium silicate (water glass), 
as follows: 

Wash the floor thoroly with clear 
water, scrubbing with a stiff broom 
or scrubbing brush, removing all dirt. 
Allow the surface to dry. Mix one 
part water glass (sodium silicate) of 
40 degrees Baume, with three to four 
parts of water, total four to five parts, 
depending upon the porosity of the 
concrete. The denser the concrete the 
weaker the solution required. 

Apply with a brush one coat evenly 
over the entire surface. This will pen- 
etrate into the pores of the concrete. 
Allow the concrete surface to dry; aft- 


er twenty-four hours, apply another | 


coat the same as before. Again allow 
the surface to dry, and apply another 
coat. If after twenty-four hours the 
third coat is not flush with the sur- 
face in any part of the floor, apply an- 
other coat. That which remains on 
the surface can be readily removed, 
thus evening up the floor. That which 
has penetrated into the pores has 
come in contact with the alkalies and 
salts in the concrete and formed into 
an insoluble very hard mineral glue. 

There are also on the market several 
satisfactory commercial compounds 
for keeping down dust and hardening 
concrete surfaces. Information con- 
cerning these can be secured thru the 
Portland Cement Association, Chicago, 
Il. 








Hog Profits 


Chicago hogs in September of 1927 
averaged about $10.35 a hundred, or 
considerably higher than in July and 
August. This upturn in prices during 
September which we predicted a 
month ago was well warranted. The 
price of hogs thruout the summer 
months was inexcusably low. 

It is to be expected that there will 
be the usual seasonal downward trend 
in hog prices during October and No- 
vember but the break this year should 
not be quite as much as usual. 

A price of $10.35 at Chicago for hogs 
in September is equivalent to 93-cent 
corn on a Chicago No. 2 basis, or about 
77 cents a bushel for corn_on Jowa 
farms. This is only slightly lower 
than what corn was actually selling 
for and the resuit is that many farm- 
ers are now again making money on 
the corn which they are feeding to 
their hogs. 

Our chart as presented herewith is 
based on the price of corn during the 
past twelve months. The weighted 





and Losses 


price of Chicago No. 2 corn for hogs 
marketed in September of 1927 was 
91.4 cents a bushel. As a ten-year 
average hogs have sold in the month 
of September for a price equivalent to 
11.8 bushels of such corn. The value 
of 11.8 bushels of 91.4-cent corn gives 
a cost of $10.79 a hundred for the 
month of September, 1927. The actual 
price was $10.35 cents a hundred, or 
there was a loss of 44 cents a hundred. 
Hogs will doubtless continue to sell at 
a loss during the next year or so. 
However, while they may not be as 
high as corn, we anticipate that they 
will sell rather high in terms of dol- 
lars and,that the loss area on our 
chart will not go quite as low as it 
usually does. We would advise our 
readers to breed about their usual 
number of brood sows this winter. It 
will not be time to expand hog breed- 
ing operations until the chart shows 
that we have been in a loss period for 
at least a year and preferably for a 
year and one-half. 


HOG-CORN CHART 
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Gain or loss above or below average in dollars per cwt., if the average farmer 
feeds his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market. 


Steer Profits and Losses 


The Chicago price of 1,300-pound fat 
steers for the month of September, 
1927, averaged $13.00 a hundred, or 
somewhat higher than during July and 
August. These 1,300-pound fat steers 
marketed in September of 1927 were 
fattened on corn which cost 93.2 cents 
on a Chicago No. 2 basis. As an aver- 
age of ten years it has required the 
equivalent of 69.8 bushels of such corn 
to convert a feeder weighing 1,000 
pounds the preceding March into a 
1,300-pound fat steer for the Septem- 
ber market. Last March a 1,000-pound 
feeder cost $82.50. The cost of a 1,300- 
pound fat steer finished in September 
was around $147.55. The selling price 
was $13.00 a hundred, or $169.00 a 
head, which indicates that 1,300-pound 





steers in September brought a profit 
of $21.45 a head. 

Well finished fat cattle will undoubt- 
edly continue to sell for high prices 
during the next two or three months. 
Nevertheless we believe that the time 
of greatest profits is past and that our 
chart will show smaller and smaller 
profits until in all probability a loss 
period will be reached some time dur- 
ing the late winter. While the price of 
fat cattle will continue high in dollars 
it is almost certain that with feeder 
cattle prices so high and corn so high 
it will be impossible for any but the 
most skillful feeders to make money. 
Soft corn nearly always make a diffi- 
cult cattle situation. It is a good time 
for inexperienced men to go slow. 
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Gain or loss per steer when corn is fed to fattening cattle instead of being 
sold as corn, 





A Goodwill Campaign 


In order to give their patrons a clear 
idea of the service the drug store rep. 
ders, the Iowa Pharmaceutical Asgo- 
ciation, whose members are the lead- 
ing druggists of Iowa, have inaugurat. 
ed a campaign to tell the story. They 
very frankly state that their purpose igs 
“to give the people of Iowa a better 
understanding of the service made 
available to them by the drug store,” 
and point out in an interesting way 
some of the things that cause the peo- 
ple on the farm and in the town to 
look upon the drug store as a service 
institution. An educational campaign 
of this sort is bound to be helpful to 
both the institution and its patrons. It 
is, so to speak, a co-operative effort 
on the part of the members of the as- 
sociation, and it puts an obligation on 
every member to render the service 
that his store should render. Many 
kinds of business fail because those 
engaged in that business do not realize 
and accept their responsibility to the 
community. Such a campaign as the 
Iowa Pharmaceutical Association have 
inaugurated should mean better un- 
derstanding and better service. 





Getting Rid of Weeds 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Here is a list of the ten worst weeds 
in this part of the state, as I and the 
hired man see it: F 

1. Canada thistle. We found a 
patch forty feet square in one field and 
killed it in two years by plowing, eul- 
tivating and then using the hoe sev- 
eral times. 

2. Velvet weed. We never have 
been able to kill all of these for the 
seed lasts forever. 

3. Cocklebur. 
pulling and hoeing. 

5. Green foxtail. 
cultivation. 

6. Yellow foxtail. 
cultivation. 

7. Sour dock. Pulling and a spade 
cutting below the crown. 

8. Burdock. Pulling and a spade 
cutting below the crown. 

9. Morning glory. Fall plowing and 


Clean cultivation, 
Fall plowing and 


Fall plowing and 


‘take the pigs along. 


10. Ragweed. 
does not seed. 

As far as I know, we have no quack 
grass here. 


Cutting so~that it 


E. P. SIMPSON. 
Taylor County, Iowa. ° 





Killing Canada Thistle 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have just been reading in your 
good paper about the ten worst weeds 
in Iowa, and will give my way of kill- 
ing Canada thistles in one or two years 
without losin’; a crop. 

Plow ground any time in fall. In 
early spring at seeding time, disk or 
harrow as usual for planting corn. 
Check the corn as usual and cultivate 
as soon as corn is large enough. 

Then get a good hoe and start a 
steady battle. Cut every thistle that 
shows up every week or ten days un- 
til the ground freezes in the fall. Re- 
member, if you stop when corn is laid 
by, your work is only thrown away. 
Don’t let the thistles get three inches 
high. 

The following spring disk the corn 
stalks as soon as seeding is done. 
Plow it later and plant to corn. If con- 
venient, drill it in for fodder, running 
the rows east and west; but be sure 
and watch and cut off any young this- 
tles that may have escaped the year 
before. They will be few, if any, the 
second year. 

Bear in mind the Canada thistle 
can’t live more than one year below 
ground if you cut the young sprouts 
off every week. 

D. C. PASLEY. 

Minnesota. 
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ards Policy has been. 


QUALITY first —— 


then LOW PRICE 


ARD’S is a house of Low Prices. Ward’s 

Catalogue always offers lower than 
market prices—it always brings you the largest 
possible savings. But your Ward’s Catalogue 
offers you more than a saving in price. 

When you use your Ward Catalogue, when you 
order from Ward’s, you are certain of the great- 
est possible value at the price. You are sure of a 
heaping measure of quality—you are sure ofa 
full dollar’s worth of value for every dollar. 


We never Sacrifice Quality 
To Make a Low Price 


We do not adulterate or skimp quality, to make a low 
price. We do not put cheap inner soles in a shoe to take 
ten cents off the price. We do not save in the weight of an 
automobile tire to meet low prices made on inferior tires. 
We try to sell only honest, reliable merchandise,—the 
kind of goods that will stand your inspection and use. 

It is easy to make low prices. It is easy to lower a 
price five cents or a quarter—by cutting quality! It 
takes vast resources and skill to maintain quality and 
quote low prices. 


Sixty Million Dollars in Cash 
Made Possible Ward’s Low Prices 


Your copy of Ward’s Catalogue brings you a saving 
made possible by buying in the largest possible quantities 
—and paying cash. Cash always buys cheapest. Goods 
bought by the dozen cost less than goods bought one at 
atime. We buy by the car load, by the train load and 
pay cash to secure low prices for you. Ward’s savings are 
therefore real savings. Ward’s maintains quality and 
secures low prices for you through the vast buying power 
of eight million customers. 


Use your Catalogue 
Save on Everything You Buy 


You may as well have the satisfaction of knowing that 
everything you buy will prove to be of reliable quality. 
You may as well get a heaping measure of value for 
every dollar you spend. And you too may as well save 
on the price of every article you buy. So use your Cata- 


logue. Take full advantage of the savings and the satis-- 


faction that may just as well be yours. 





Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 


Mra the = 





Your orders are shipped 
within 24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped within 24 
hours. That saves time. Besides, one of 
our seven big stores is near to you. 
Therefore, your letter reaches us quicker. 
Your goods go to you quicker. It is 
quicker and cheaper, and more satisfac- 
tory to send all your orders to Ward’s. 





ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


Baltimore 
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The famous Goodyear Pathfinder. 
Car owners have already bought 
nearly 5,000,000 of these lower- 
priced, standard quality Goodyears 


No one in the world enjoys a better tire 
proposition than is available to you right 
in your home town. 


This proposition is offered you by your 
local Goodyear dealer. 


He sells the world’s finest tires at a range 
of prices to fit any pocketbook, and he 
services those tires after you buy. 


He recommends the right size and type of 
Goodyear Tire for your car. He puts it on 
the rim for you, fills it with air. He helps 
you give it the care it should have to de- 
liver maximum results. 


When you buy from your Goodyear dealer, 
therefore, you get a superior tire which you 
can see before you buy, backed up by a handy in- 
telligent service that will save you money. 


This service is an important part of theGood- 
year policy: to build the greatest possible value 
into Goodyear products, and to provide facilities 
so that users can get all this inbuilt value out. 


PIII 


Goodyear makes a tire to suit you—whether you 
want the incomparable All-Weather Tread Good- 
year, the most famous tire in the world, or the 
lower-priced standard quality Goodyear Pathfinder 


SCHKHSHKOKE STORRS HEH RHEHEHCRO SECC CESECEERCERESEEEESERERESEEEeeEeeeseeeeseeees 


eeesereseesecesee 
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Goodyear Means Good Wear 






1931, by Tho Goodvear Tire 
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Right in Your Home Town 





& Budber Co., Ino. 





In the Alfalfa Country 


Platte Valley Produces an Alfalfa Surplus for Sale 


By JAY WHITSON 


HERE are townships in the Platte 
river valley in the west half of 
Nebraska having in alfalfa 50 per cent 
of the land under cultivation. This is 
as large an acreage of alfalfa as the 
banner corn producing townships in 
Iowa have in corn. This heavy alfalfa 
growing region produces a surplus— 
much of which finds a market as hay, 
alfalfa meal or as ingredient in factory 
mixed feeds in Iowa and the sur- 
rounding states. 

I recently drove thru the Platte and 
South Platte valley in Nebraska and 
Colorado. For approximately 300 
miles, from a few miles west of Grand 
Island, Neb., to Fort Morgan, Colo., we 
drove thru this alfalfa surplus area. 

For more than two-thirds of this dis- 





and other crops. Subirrigation is dg 
pended upon to supplement the raiy 
fall which is normally several inchy 
less than in Iowa. 

The Platte valley is very generally 
if not entirely underlaid with a laye 
of sand or gravel. Thru this layer thg 
water of the river moves freely. Heng 
this superior alfalfa land is all sy} 
irrigated. The water level varies fron} 
four to thirty-five feet below the sy. 
face in the river bottom land in Day. 
son county. This subirrigated regioy 
not only produces a large yield of ha 
but also hay finer of stem than hay 9 
similar yield grown either in the ra 
gions of greater rainfall farther eag 
or in the surface irrigated regions far. 
ther west, if my observations wer 








Alfalfa stacks in 


tance more alfalfa is produced than 
can be utilized by the livestock pro- 
duced in the community. Of course, 
much of this hay is not available to us- 
ers of alfalfa and alfalfa products in 
Iowa and other hay importing states. 
East of Kearney and west of the Colo- 
rado-Nebraska line, practically all this 
surplus hay is used in fattening cattle 
and sheep. At the east end it is used 
in connection with home-raised or 
shipped-in corn and at the west with 
beet tops and pulp and grain raised 
under irrigation. The alfalfa surplus 
area of the Platte valley, as far as a 
source of hay and alfalfa meal for the 
corn belt is concerned, centers at Lex- 
ington and extends forty to fifty miles- 
east and west of this town. Dawson 





the Platte valley. 








correct. Farmers on irrigated land in 
Colorado and hay dealers made state- 
ments that bear me out in this. A 
yield of four or five tons of good hay is 
frequently obtained in the three, fou 
or five cuttings taken off—if the stand 
is good and the hay cut at the right 
time. Four cuttings are very common 
most years. Those making a special 
effort with their alfalfa to get the 
largest tonnage and most “leafy dairy 
alfalfa” and other high grades of hay, 
take off five cuttings some years. 
Producing alfalfa for market in such 
a region looks on the surface like a 
“snap,” and with certain and _ easy 
profits. I spent two days in this re- 
gion and tried to learn a little about 
the trials and troubles of the produc- 











Where alfalfa is ground into meal. 


county, of which Lexington is the 
county seat, shipped about 3,500 cars 
of alfalfa the last year, a large per 
cent of which went direct to Iowa 
farmers and hay dealers. There is 
also a mill in the county that grinds 
alfalfa which is being used in con- 
stantly increasing quantities by mixed 
feed manufacturers and farmers in ra- 
tions for dairy cattle, poultry, hogs and 
sheep. 


Region Is Subirrigated 


This alfalfa surplus region is a com- 
paratively narrow strip of river botteém 
land. In Dawson county and the 
neighboring territory surface irriga- 
tion is not commonly practiced with: 
alfalfa, tho extensively used with corn 
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tion of alfalfa on acreages compara- 
ble with that put into corn on Iowa 
farms. 

First in importance of the problems 
before these farmers is the question of 
producing a higher per cent of the best 
grades of alfalfa. Of course, when 2 
farm operator has as much as 100 
acres or more of alfalfa on a quarter 
section or on a 200 or 240-acre farm, 
as many of these men have, it is not 
possible to cut all of it at the time 
when it will make the higher grades of 
hay. This is not possible even when 
the weather is perfect for hay- making 
and corn plowing or other farm work 


-is not pressing. When wéather is un- 


favorable or other work’ about the 


farm. must be done, the:percentage of 
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HELPFUL 





Know Your Drug Store Better 


Through a series of adver- 
tisements, of which this is 
one, the Iowa Pharmaceutical 
Association seeks to give’ the 
people of Iowa a better under- 
standing of the service made 
available to them by the drug 
store. 














Fly Spray 
Stock Powders 
Insect Powders 
Veterinary Syringes 
Poultry Remedies 
Face Powder 
Atomizers 
Toilet Accessories 
Rubber Goods 
Shaving Accessories 
Barn Paint 
Paint and Varnish 
Paint Brushes 
Lacquer 
Wall Paper 
Cameras , 
Camera Film 
Tooth Paste and 
Brushes 
Stationery 
School Supplies 
Spices 
Flavoring Extracts 


















© 6. A. Co, 1927 
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The Idea That Underlies 
Your Drug Store’s Service 


OUR drug store occupies a distinct position 
in the field of American business. It is an 
outstanding example of the combination of com- 
mercial and professional service. And this 
double service makes the drug store far more 
valuable to you than would otherwise be possible. 


Your druggist of today is, first of all, a pro- 
fessional man or woman. In assisting your 
physician, he carries an important share in the 
responsibility of keeping you and your family 
in good health. He spent years in training him- 
self to meet that responsibility fully. . 


The goal of true professional service is Help- 
fulness. And through the desire to be helpful to 
its community, your drug store has gradually 
become an institution of commercial as well as 
professional value—headquarters not only for 
drug supplies and preparations, but also for the 
thousand-and-one things which are constantly 
needed around the home. 


Only the men and women who have served 
in the drug store can fully realize how it touches 
almost every part of our home life. 


A little girl sprains her ankle while at play. 
Her father brings her to the drug store for some- 
thing to take out the soreness and for a pro- 
tecting bandage—a vital feature of Helpfulness. 


You want to write a letter, but find yourself 
out of stationery and stamps. Your drug store 
has both—another instance of Helpfulness. 


The drug store carries a complete stock of 
toilet accessories, so that women living in Iowa 
can buy the finest American and French per- 
fumes and cosmetics, just as women living in 
New York and Paris—an important type of 
Helpfulness. 


In Iowa, the drug store is fully equipped to 
meet the needs of customers on the farm as well 
as those in the city. Complete stocks of poultry 
and livestock tonics, of minerals, and of the 
many chemicals needed on the farm are avail- 
able at the drug store—a valuable phase of 
Helpfulness. 


Through every hour of the day and, in emer- 
gencies, at any hour of the night, your drug 
store is at your service. It is more than a busi- 
mess service—even more than a professional 
service. It is a friendly, human service to the 
community, saving time, trouble, money—and 
even life itself. 


It is a service which has been developed for 
your convenience. Take advantage of it at 


every Opportunity. 


IOWA PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
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It is almost here. To protect yourself and family, your 
home, barns and stock from the discomforts and destruc- 
tion from winter, you need your “Farm Service”? Hard- 
ware Store more than any other place. Here you 
can get heating apparatus of all kinds, materials to make 
your buildings weather tight and storm proof, and other 
necessities to make the long winter days happier and 
more comfortable. 


Why Huddle Around the Old Stove? 


The days of stove heat are gone. If you are still doing it, 
both your health and your pocketbook demand that you 
install more modern equipment so that all of the rooms 
in your house can be comfortable all of the time and that 
your fuel bill won’t eat up all of your summer profits. 
Good heating equipment pays for itself more rapidly than 
any other one thing that you can buy for the farm home. 


If you have drafty windows and doors, get some weather ~ 
strips at the “tag” store and stop the waste of fuel and 
the pneumonia-making drafts. There, also, you can 
get glass for repairing broken windows, door closers that 
will shut your storm doors tightly, locks, springs, hinges 
and window catches to replace missing or broken ones. 


Other Helps for Farm Home Comfort 


Go to your “Farm Service” Hardware Store for other 
things that will make winter days more pleasant. There 
you will find better lights for indoor and outdoor use, 
water heaters for the home and the stock barn, necessary 
winter chicken equipment, tools for your repairing and 
glass substitutes for covering your porches and windows 
to save fuel, and also for your chicken houses and barns 
to make your livestock more comfortable. Last but not 


least, talk to him about a radio, the most wonderful 
thing that the farmers ever had for winter days and 
evenings. They are your stores for comfort, convenience 
and happiness. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service’”’ 
Hardware Men 
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the hay crop that will qualify for the 
higher grades runs very small. Prob- 
ably this region produces the highest 
percentage of alfalfa that qualifies in 
the higher grades of any region east of 
the Rockies producing hay for ship- 
ment. Nevertheless, there is need of 
producing more green, leafy, fine- 
stemmed alfalfa and less of coarse and 
stemmy and off-colored hay. Earlier 
cutting, the use of better curing meth- 
ods and better stacking; one, two or 
all of these are needed on some farms 
to put a high percentage of the hay 
in the higher grades. Alfalfa hay is 
like apples, vegetables, butter or eggs. 
Disposing of the higher grades is easy; 
jn fact, the demand can not be met, 
but the lower grades are hard to move 
at a figure that will return the pro- 
ducer much for his crop and labor. 
Trouble in Maintaining Stand 

The question of winter killing or 
thinning of the stand has become a 
constantly more troublesome one dur- 
ing recent years. Several causes and 
reasons are advanced for the increas- 
ing difficulty in maintaining stands. 
A good stand is not only necessary to 
produce the largest yields; it is equally 
important in producing the higher 
grades of hay. A thin or spotted stand 
means more weeds, coarser stems, 
more irregular maturity and uneven- 
ness in curing. 

That unfavorable weather conditions 
for alfalfa both during the growing 
season and in the winter have weak- 
ened the plants with resulting loss is 
advanced by many as the trouble. Cut- 
ting at the wrong time for the con- 
tinued vigor of the plants is suggested 
by some. Indifference to the source 
of seed sown, with consequent ill adap- 
tation of alfalfa to climate, soil and 


| weather conditions is another possible 


| cause. 


|; Some seed 





| corn regularly 





The apparent carelessness in 
regard to source of seed by a large 
share of growers rather astonished me. 
is produced locally from 
fields that have seeded for ten or fif- 
teen or even twenty years or more, but 
the bulk is shipped in. Some is bought 
in western Dakota but most is ‘“‘just al- 
falfa.” Little if any Grimm or other 
variegated blossom alfalfa is grown. 

County Agent Hecht, of Dawson 
county, said that a large number o: 
the best fields, both from large yields 
of fine stemmed hay and long life, 
were seeded to Turkéstan alfalfa, 
some from imported seed but more 
from seed grown in the United States. 

An occasional man advances growing 
too much alfalfa as the cause of losing 
stands. When a field produces good 
crops it is likely to be kept at the job 
pretty regularly. If the stand grows 
thin it will be plowed up and reseeded 
either without growing another crop 
or perhaps corn for a year only. We 
get into trouble in Iowa with smuts 
and corn root louse and worms and 
probably molds, etc., when we grow 
year after year on 
the same soil, even if it is extremely 
fertile. It strikes me as a very plausi- 
ble explanation of part of the trouble 
at least. 

Alfalfa wilt, a disease that weakens 
the plants and makes them more likely 
to fall victims of unfavorable condi- 
tions, is advanced by some as the 
cause of losing stands. Investigators 
haven’t made much progress as yet in 
their study of the matter. It is doubt- 
ful if this is the chief source of trouble. 

Hay making in this region is eco- 
nomical in labor. Dump rakes are in 
general use, tho some attempting to 
produce the highest possible per cent 
of high grade hay are using side deliv- 
ery rakes. The hay is “bucked in” 
with sweeps and stacked in the field. 
Almost all of the hay is stacked in 
round stacks. Why? I wondered but 
felt rather foolish when it was ex- 


| plained that the same amount of hay 
| could be stacked with the least ex- 


posed surface and smallest spoilage 
when put in circular stacks. 

“Is it just custom or habit that all 
these thousands of haystacks in the 
Platte valley are set in groups of three 
with perhaps six or eight groups in a 
field?” a man driving a car with an 


; enough hay to make a stack. 





Iowa license asked a filling station at. 
tendant at Lexington in my hearing, | 
was puzzled about it myself us we 
drove west out of Kearney into this 
alfalfa area, until I noticed that the 
three stacks were always of different 
shades of brown, and then it dawneg 
on me that each stack represented g 
crop. ‘These ure scaticred 
about the field to allow the shortegt 
drive in bringing together 
Stackg 
contain from seven to twelve tons, 
commonly, tho larger ones are not up 
usual. Baling in the field at hay mak. 
ing time is not largely practiced, part. 
ly because of additional labor re. 
quired and partly because cf difficulty 
in getting hay dry enough to avoid 
mold without losing leaves. 


groups 


possible 





Brooder Houses for Seed Corn 
Drying 
How shail we get our seed 
dried out to 15 per cent of moisture 
or less that makes it safe from zero 
weather and from the development of 
molds that kill or weaken the seed? 
Hanging in a place where the air 
can circulate freely, such as the drive. 
way of a double crib, an unused hog. 
house or an open porch is the best that 
many can do. They are rather unsat- 
isfactory, especially a year like 1926 
when we had two or three weeks of 
rain and cioudy weather just following 
seed corn picking. Drying isn’t en- 
tirely safe, either, in a year like 1925, 
when zero temperatures hit Iowa and 


corn 


; the surrounding states in October be- 


| 


fore all of the hung seed had got down 


| to 15 per cent moisture or less. 





| during most of the day. 





A seed room that can be cpened go 
the wind can circulate freely and con- 
taining a stove of some sort that can 
be used to raise the temperature to 100 
or i10 degrees during the night, and 
during cold or wet days, is ideal. But 
few have a speciai seed room thus 


| equipped. 


There are several thousand brooder 
houses on Iowa farms that are stand- 
ing idle or housing grown chickens 
that will make very satisfactory seed 
corn drying houses. \I have heard of 
several Iowa farmers who have made 
use of the brooder houses and stoves 
to dry seed corn quickly and satisfac- 
torily. One Polk county farmer told 


me that he kept an oil-burning brooder, 


stove in a 10x12 brooder house running 
six days during the rainy weather just 
after he gathered his seed in 1926. He 
kept the ventilators opened all the 
time and the windows open in the front 
The corn was 
in wire racks with no ears touching 
one another. The corn was below 20 
degrees in moisture at the end of six 
days and was stored in the house the 
middle of October. No mold showed 
when the corn was shelled and ger- 
mination was perfect. On corn hung 
in an old house at the same time, more 
than one-half was moldy or dark col- 
ored and had to be discarded when the 
seed was shelled. 

Johnson Brothers, who operate three 
farms in Page and Montgomery coun- 
ties in Iowa, have been making brood- 
er houses do double duty three or four 
years. They have found them almost 
ideal seed corn houses. If the 
weather is good for drying, the stoves 
are not lighted except for a few hours 
each evening. The Johnsons want the 
corn to be thoroly dry before the end 
of October. 

In 1925, during the October cold 
snap, they kept the fires going as in- 
surance, tho the corn was apparently 
dry. They store twenty to twenty-five 
bushels in a 10x10 brooder house and 
find this allows free movement of the 
air and plenty of room for a man to 
get about in handling the corn and 
look after the stove. 

That the brooder house can be made 
of real value in guaranteeing good 
seed has been proved. More of-them 
could be used for this without expense 
and with real satisfaction—J. W. 
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$15,000 in cash prizes 


‘Jor a slogan about WOO 





‘Read the fascinating story of Nature’s most friendly and useful material. 
Know more about its beauty, durability and economy. Learn the truth about 
America’s vast and permanent supply of timber. Then send us your slogan! 


This message may mean $5,000 added to 
your bank account. And remember that 
these slogan contest prizes are seldom won 
by professional writers or technical ex- 
perts. Nearly always the winners are peo- 
ple who never expected to win. So do not 
skip anything—not one word. 


1 No timber shortage 

Almost everyone has been 
induced to believe that this 
country is confronted by an 
acute shortage of timber. 
This is not true. 

In fact, Col. William B. 
Greeley, U. S. Forester, 
urges the nation to “Use wood, and 
conserve the forests.” For timber is a 
crop. It needs to be cut when ripe. 
Failure to do so means waste. 

There is enough standing timber in 
the United States today to build a new 
six-room house for every family in this 
country, Canada, South America, all of 
Europe and the entire British Empire! 
And the additional? lumber supplied by 
the yearly growth of standing trees would 
build a continuous row of these houses 
along both sides of a street reaching 
from New York to San Francisco. 

These are not “opinions” —but facts 
backed up by extensive investigations 
and published reports of the United 
States Forest Service. 


Better lumber than ever 
Not only plenty of lumber—but Jester 
lumber! Today, American Lumber 
Standards, adopted by the industry 
and endorsed.by the U.S. Government, 
give the purchaser protection he never 
had before. 

Universal adoption of reliable stand- 
ards has won for the Lumber Industry 
high praise from Secretary of Com- 
merce, Herbert Hoover. 


Wood built America 


Without wood there could have been 
no America! 

Stout wooden ships brought thesettlers 
of America across the wide stretches of 
the stormy Atlantic. Wood sheltered 
them in sturdy log cabins and wood 
housed their descendants in colonial 
mansions—many of which endure today. 

Throughout the Thirteen Colonies 
wood built the homes, the churches, 
the town halls, the schools. Wood built 











the wharves, the warehouses, the stock- 
ades, the barns, the corn cribs, the 
bridges. 

Later, the Forty-Niners battled their 
way over the long cruel trail to Califor- 
nia in covered wagons made of wood. 
On ties of wood the railroads advanced 
unceasingly, West, East, North and 
South. 


Uses constantly increasing 
Twenty years ago there were less than 
2600 commercial and industrial uses for 
wood. Today there are more than 4500. 
Radio alone uses more lumber than 
some states use for buildings. 

From the staunch timbers in mine 
shafts to the buoyant strength of Lind- 
bergh’s immortal plane, wood serves 
mankind in countless and ever-increas- 
ing ways. 

Wood endures 
The oldest and most beautiful homes 
in America are houses built of wood. 
Many of them stand today, as sound 
in timber and beam, and as livable, as 
they were before the Revolution. 

Wood endures—and the supply is en- 
during. For it is the only one of our 
natural resources that grows. The mine 
becomes a gaping hole—the forest for- 
ever renews. 


Wood is beautiful 


Wood possesses a pleasing natural beau- 
ty of grain and texture that mellows 
and deepens with age and defies imi- 
tation. 

Wood can be fashioned and carved and 
fitted into thousands of charming designs. 

And surely it is significant that the 
American architect prefers lumber for 
his own home! 


Wood is friendly 


Of all materials there is none so friendly, 
with such a sense of human companion- 
ship, as wood. Wood is warm and alive 
to the touch. The handle of a tool, the 
steering wheel of your car, the arm of 
your chair, the bowl of your pipe—you 
like the feel of them because they are 
wood. 
Wood is economical 

Wood is stronger, pound for pound, 
than any other material. It is easily 
and cheaply fitted to special forms for 


Its moderate cost is due today, in no 
small measure, to the elimination of 
waste. There is a grade of lumber for 
every purpose, a right wood for every 
need. 

. a 8 


To inspire renewed and greater appre- 
ciation of wood, and to make more 
widely known its almost endless variety 
of uses, manufacturers of American 
Standard Lumber in the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association are pre- 
paring an extensive educational cam- 
paign. The first thing the Association 
wants is a “slogan.”’ Send your coupon 
now! 


NATIONAL LUMBER 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
Manufacturers of American Standard Lumber 











This free Booklet may mean 


$5, 000% to you 


Send today! 


- Mail coupon below and booklet will be sent you 
postpaid. It contains the Official Blank on Which 
Your Slogan Must Be Submitted. 

This may mean $5,000.00 added to your bank 
account. So mail your coupon right now. 





First Prize .. . $5,000 
Second Prize .. . 2,000 
Third Prize . . . . 1,000 
Four Prizes (each) . 500 
Fifty Prizes (each) . 100 

Total, $15,000 


In case of tie, the full prize 
will be paid to each tying 
contestant. 


Contest 
closes 
December 


15th 


National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association 
P. O. Box 811, Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen:—I want to enter your $15,000 Prize Slogan 
Contest. Please send me free copy of your booklet, ““The 
Story of Wood,”’ so that I may qualify. 


Name 





Street. 





R. F. D., Town or City 
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DAIRY CATTLE CONGRESS AND BELGIAN SHOW 


Bad Weather Spoils Attendance for Second Year 


FINE group of dairy cattle were 

shown to the judges and awarded 
purple ribbons and gaily decorated, 
well groomed Belgian horses were put 
thru their paces before more judges 
at the Dairy Cattle Congress and Na- 
tional Belgian show at Waterloo last 
week. But the showing made by the 
royalty of the ring was principally for 
naught for Old Man Weather had his 
thumbs down on the show and folks 
who generally turn out in crowds sim- 
ply couldn’t get there. Too much 
moisture was the reason. It was a 
shame, too, for this show was one of 
the best in Iowa. 

Dairy cattle there were aplenty. 
Perhaps not quite as many from a nu- 
merical standpoint as in other years, 
but more quality stock came into the 
ring and made the work more compli- 
cated for the judges. Horses were on 
hand in as large a show as in pre- 
vious years and with more exhibitors 
than usual. Over forty’ breeders 
brought show horses and so the inter- 
est was keener than in former years. 

But the Waterloo folks had more 
than an exhibit of dairy cows and Bel- 
gian horses. A poultry show that over- 
ran the quarters gave lovers of fowls 
a chance to see their favorites. A corn 
show and a new crops exhibit in the 
First National Soybean show added to 
the sights. Then there was the exhibi- 
tion building. Here was an array of 
products, both for the home and farm. 
Dairy equipment galore, and machin- 
ery, besides plenty of automobiles 
were on hand so that folks who did 
brave the showers had something un- 
der cover to look at. So the exposition 
went on and despite the hazards of 
getting a shoe full of mud and water a 
few people got their money’s worth in 
looking. Anyway Waterloo and the 
management did their part and are to 
be congratulated for staging a quality 
fair. 


Student Judges Have Day 


Monday, the opening day, was Stu- 
dent Judging Day. Iowa State College 
took first honors with a score of 1,652 
points out of a possible 1,800. Kansas 
State Aggies were second with Wis- 
consin third. Clarence Thompson, a 
former Franklin county boy, who was 
a member of the Iowa Four-H Club 
team that went to Europe a couple of 
years ago and won a world’s title, was 
the high man on individual scoring. 
Ted Besh, of the Ames team, was sec- 
ond, and Raymond Monahan, also a 
former Franklin county Four-H boy, 
was third. Prof. Fordyce Ely coached 
the winning team. Then in the Four-H 
Club judging contest County Agent V. 
B. Hamilton’s Franklin county boys 
won the contest and with it the right 
to represent Iowa at the National Dai- 
ry Show at Memphis. The team was 
composed of Ralph Thompson, brother 
of the high man in the college contest, 
Robert Mallory and A. J. Marken. 
Fayette county was second and a mem- 
ber of this team, Erwin Oldfather, was 
high individual judge, and Webster 
county was third, with Greene county 
fourth. 

In a special contest for teams of 
judges from schools having vocational 
agricultural courses Hudson’s consoli- 
dated school team defeated twenty-one 
other teams for first honors. Dunker- 
ton was second and Tipton third, with 
Waukee fourth. 

The new feature of the show, the 
National Soybean exhibit, drew en- 
tries from four states as a starter, 
thirty-nine exhibitors who brought sev- 
enty-five entries from Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois, Missouri and Iowa. The show 
was judged by F. S. Wilkins, soybean 
expert from Iowa State College, and 
Ralph Mitchell, Cedar Falls, took the 
honors on the hay exhibit. Vaughn L. 

raft, Laporte City, showed a plant 
with 441 pods on it for first honors, 
while he was pushed by C. S. Wood- 
ward, Cedar Rapids, with a plant hav- 
ing 4388 pods attached. The winner 


showed Ito San beans. E. M. Mitchell 
& Sons, Reinbeck, showed the prize 
plant with the most nodules attached. 
T. A. Chantland, Badger, won the first 
money on Manchu seed, while Fred 
Wilson, Traer, showed the winning 
Black Eyebrow seed. Gordon Strayer, 
Hudson, had the best Dunfield seed, 
and Russell Davis, Clayton, IIl., showed 
the best “any other variety,” which 
happpened to be Pekin seed. Seven- 
teen exhibitors entered the class, 
showing the inoculation results. The 
show attracted considerable attention 
and lowa won the honors. 


Results in Testing Work 


To Serenus Hanson, Bristow, goes 
the Kildee cup and with it the distinc- 
tion of having the highest testing 
grade herd of cows for the year in 
Iowa cow testing work. His herd of 
thirteen grade Holsteins averaged 
476.2 pounds of butterfat and 13,607 
pounds of milk. E. W. Hasbrouck, 
Grundy Center, had the highest test- 
ing herd of grade Brown Swiss, H. F. 
Gensicke, Cedar Falls, the highest 
grade herd of Guernseys, and John 
Hamilton, Hampton, the highest pro- 
ducing herd of Jerseys. Arthur Por- 
ter, tester for the Pioneer Cow Testing 
Association, of Blackhawk county, was 
judged to be the most efficient tester 
in lowa. 

The dairy cattle show was consid- 
ered by all who viewed it with a crit- 
ical eye to be of better quality than 
last year and while there were not 
quite as many animals on hand in oth- 
er breeds, the Guernseys had a larger 
representation. 

The Brown Swiss show at the Dairy 
Cattle Congress this year was one of 
possibly fewer head than in 1926, but 
everyone was agreed that it was an 
exhibit of uniform quality. There 
were fewer head of this breed that in 
the terms of cattlemen might be desig- 
nated as “ragged”—that is, represent- 
ing low quality—than in previous 
years. The female classes especially 
presented the farmer something he 
well could study if interested in this 
breed and something in which he could 
find an ideal toward which to work 
in building his own herd. It was the 
general talk at the ringside that the 
Brown Swiss breeders have made ex- 
ceptional progress in the last ten years 
in building their breed. 

The aged cow, June’s College Girl, 
of Iowa Brown Swiss Company, Hamp- 
ton, was a popular grand champion. 
Combined with her show record, she 
has production, having more than 1,000 
pounds of butterfat in a year on test. 
Iowa Brown Swiss Company’s first 
prize dairy herd entry was outstand- 
ing. It was made up of the grand 
champion cow and three other cows 
that are world champion producers in 
the breed for their respective ages. 

Maiden's Vronicka’s College Boy, 
owned and showed by Frank Zoller, 
Schenectady, N. Y., was the senior and 
grand champion bull. They were 
judged by C. S. Rhodes, Urbana, III. 

The Guernsey show contained a few 
more cattle than that of last year and 
on the whole it represented probably 
the best quality that the breed has had 
at the Dairy Cattle Congress. The 
three-year-old cow class was particu- 
larly strong. It was won by Florence 
of Waldwic, shown from the herd of 
Mrs. Chauncy McCormick, Naperville, 
Ill. Grand champions of some of the 
state fairs were down several places in 
the money in this class. 

The junior champion bull had not 
been shown before this year. He was 
especially strong in points where the 
Guernsey breed frequently has been 
criticised, one of the most important 
being the loin. He was shown by Joe 
Golinvaux, Waterloo, Iowa. Border 


King of Roberts, the grand champion 
bull of William Larsen Canning Com- 


- tor de 


pany, Green Bay, Wis. W. W. Yapp, 
Urbana, Ill., placed the animals. 

While the Holstein show did not 
have quite the numbers it has had in 
the past, there were classes that gave 
the showring follower a real thrill as 
the judge placed them. The great 
twelve-year-old cow, Colantha Hark 
Delaphene, of Elmwood Farm, Deer- 
field, Ill., was a favorite as the grand 
champion female of this breed. She 
came from a class of twenty aged cows 
that presented a most unusual string 
for their showring characteristics and 
practical values, 

The grand champion was very deep, 
having unusual capacity. She had 
strength and constitution, yet was re- 
fined. 

The grand champion bull, Sir Fobes 
Ormsby Hengerveld, shown by Elm- 
wood Farm, is the same bull that was 
champion at the Waterloo exposition 
last year. He was a favorite of many. 

The Holstein show all the way thru 
was pretty generally marked by strong 
tops. Placings were made by H. H. 
Kildee, Ames. 

Iowa breeders were prominent in the 
Jersey show. Fashionable Fern Lad 
took for Meredith Jersey Farm the 
grand championship in the bulls, mak- 
ing more than fifty grand champion- 
ships this bull has won. He is a vet- 
eran, but the judge said the animal 
had held up well and was in good con- 
dition. Successful Golden Cowslip, the 
champion female, had the advantage of 
being fresh recently. She was easily 
the favorite for the place. She also 
was exhibited by Meredith. C. H. Sta- 
ples, Baton Rouge, La., judged these 
classes. 

In the Ayrshires, Cavalier’s Bobbie 
Vernon, owned by Adam Seitz & Sons, 
Waukesha, Wis., was the grand cham- 
pion bull. Altho an animal a little 
short in the body, he was undoubt- 
edly showing well and in excellent ex- 
hibition form at Waterloo. The grand 
champion cow award went to Fairfield 
Farm, Topeka, Kan., on a four-year-old 
cow that excelled the junior champion 
in that the latter was a little low at 
the pin bones, and the grand cham- 
pion had the advantage, as she ap- 
peared in the ring, of constitution and 
strength. The Ayrshire show was a 
little lacking in numbers compared 
with some of the other years. L. V. 
Wilson, Minneapolis, was the judge. 

Belgian horsemen were on hand 
from the opening of the show to watch 
the placings of their horses by the 
three judges selected to place the 


horses. This trio, Harry Stamp, 
Roachdale, Ind.; A. B. Caine, Ames, 
and Eli Sprunger, Saginaw, Mich., 


watched the stallions and Tuesday 
afternoon selected the Holbert four- 
year-old sire, Major de Malmaison, as 
the senior and grand champion. Vic- 
Neder, also of the Holbert 
Farms, was selected as reserve cham- 
pion, while the Everett King junior 
stallion Mendo de Ergot was made 
champion of that class. 

Again on Wednesday the three 
judges watched the mares of the breed 
brought out and finally after a long 
session selected Mitzie Martin, owned 
by King, of Chicago, as the purple rib- 
bon bearer for 1927. This mare was 
also junior champion. Michael Meyer 
& Sons, Elwood, Ind., showed Flora, a 
fine mare, for the senior champion- 
ship, while King’s Madge’s Best was 
reserve winner. Both mares were in 
excellent shape and made a good con- 
test. 

The trophy offered by the Royal 
Draft Horse Breeders’ Society of Bel- 
gium for the outstanding individual of 
the show went to Holbert Farms, of 
Greeley, the grand champion stallion, 
Major de Malmaison, defeating the 
grand champion mare Mitzie Martin 
for the trophy. Franklin county colt 
club entries won the prizes for the 


best grade colts cf Belgian breeding op 
colts shown by William Beemer, of 
Chapin, first; Roy Hemm, Sheffield, 
second, and Ray Eitel, Hampton, third, 

Horsemen present agreed it was the 
classiest showing of Belgians ever got. 
ten together at Waterloo or any other 
show and were enthusiastic over the 
prospects of a good horse season. 

The juniors had a great time ip 
their show with 178 heifers of the five 
dairy breeds being exhibited. This 
wasn’t as large as the club division 
last year when something like 197 
were shown, but more counties were 
represented. There were calves from 
twenty counties this time, which wags 
encouraging to those in charge, since 
only twelve counties were represented 
in 1926. It indicated the growth of 
Four-H influence. 

The Holstein division as usual was 
the largest of the breeds. There were 
nine two-year-old Holstein heifers, 
thirty-two yearlings and fifty-two sen- 
ior calves. The champion Holstein calf 
came from the two-year-old class and 
was owned by a girl, Leona Mayer, 
Stacyville, Mitchell county. Sixteen 
county groups of Holsteins, having 
five calves each were exhibited, Cer- 
ro Gordo county being the victor. 

Fred Thompson, Jesup, Buchanan 
county, had the champion Jersey, a 
two-year-old. The champion Brown 
Swiss was the property of Lila Schmid, 
Monroe, Wis., the only out-of-state 
calf, and the best Iowa Brown Swiss 
caif was shown by Leonard Thelander, 
Callendar, Webster county. Doyle 
Owen, Randalia, Fayette county, had 
the champion Guernsey, a senior calf, 
and Erwin Fratzke, Jesup, had the 
champion Ayrshire, a senior calf. 

The champion in the junior show- 
man contest was Herbert Kaiser, of 
Clayton county. 

Butler county won the Four-H dairy 
demonstration contest in which five 
counties competed. The Butler coun- 
ty boys, Vernon Shoeman and Claire 
Chapman, were coached by County 
Agent John Mullans. They showed 
how to remove horns from dairy calves 
before they are ten days old, using the 
caustic stick. Tipton won the high 
school demonstration contest. 





Measuring Ground Limestone 
and Phosphate 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Please give directions for measur- 
ing ground limestone and phosphate, 
especially in piles.” 

The weight of ground limestone and 
phosphate will vary quite a little, de- 
pending on how fine it is ground, what 
the proportion of fine and coarse is, 
what the moisture content is, and how 
much it has been shaken down. As 


a general rule, ground limestone of 
the ordinary fine type will weigh 
about 92 pounds and ground phos- 
phate 93 pounds per cubic foot after 
settling, with the ordinary moisture 
content. 

Therefore, an easy way is to find 
the number of cubic feet, multiply by 
92 for limestone and. 93 for phosphate, 
and divide by 2,000 to get the number 
of tons. Or the result will be very 
close if you find the number of cubic 
feet and divide by 12%4 to reduce to 
tons. For bins multiply the length 
by the breadth and this by the average 
height. A pile should be considered as 
a cone, the contents of which is found 
by finding the area of the base and 
multiplying this by one-third of the 
height. In other words, the diameier 
in feet of the base should be taken 
in several places and these averaged 
to get the average diameter, multiply 
this by itself and then by~.7854; muli- 
tiply this by the vertical height in 
feet, and take one-third the product. 
This will give the contents in cubic 
feet. . 
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OMEWHERE along the legendary 
overtones of American history I had 
peard that George Washington once 
threw a dollar across the Potomac 
river. Now I never saw Washington, 
put I’d seen the Potomac and, while I 
realize that a dollar would go much 
farther in those days than it will now, 
{ always doubted the story. I was 
willing to give the Father of his Coun- 
try the benefit of the doubt, but that 
story had troubled me from the first. 
Finally, last summer, on the old 
Washington farm near Fredericks- 
purg, Va., I learned the truth and am 
glad to pass it on. It was the Rappa- 
nannock, instead of the Potomac, 
across Which the young George once 
threw a Mexican dollar. As I stood 


lthere beside the river, just below the 


same little log house where the boy 
Washington lived nearly 200 years 
ago, I could have thrown a dollar 
across the Rappahannock myself if it 
would have brought me as much pub- 
licity as the same act brought the Vir- 
ginia farm boy, and if I had had the 
dollar. 

One beautiful Virginia afternoon we 
drove out to the old Washington farm 
adorning the eastern banks of the 
Rappahannock river, only a “dollar’s 
throw” from Fredericksburg. The 
present owner, J. B. Colbert, reverent- 
ly pointed out a tall and ancient cher- 
ry tree, a very aristocrat of a tree, 
standing beside an old log house. 

“You've heard the story of George 
Washington and the cherry tree, have 
you?” he inquired. We admitted that 
we had. 


- 





The Old Washington Farm 


Flood Visits Home Place of First President in Virginia 
By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


“Well, this is the tree,” he ex- 
plained, just as Gabriel might an- 
nounce that “this is the resurrection.” 

“Then he didn’t cut it down,” we 
ventured, not sure whether our query 
was heresy. Here was the tree; he 
couldn’t have cut it down. 

“George Washington certainly did 
chop down the cherry tree!” Evidently 
our host was a fundamentalist. “But 
«ther trees grew from the slips, the 
shoots were transplanted, and the 





stock has been preserved ever since. 
And _this’’—triumphantly—‘is, there- 
fore, the same cherry tree stock that 
George Washington chopped down.” 

Rupert Hughes may sit in his study 
and tear this gospel to bits and or- 
ganize evidence to prove it all a myth. 
But as I sat there in the quiet, peace- 
ful shade of the historic cherry tree 
itself and leaned back against the 
weatherbeaten shingled sides of the 
old house which could tell the story 








Guernseys in pasture on the old 








Washington farm on the Rappahannock. 





if it could speak, I was not iconoclast 
enough to doubt the legend in the 
least. 


But with ali the historical signifi- 
cance attached to this 435 acre farm, 
Guernsey cows, Berkshire hogs, and 
alfalfa hay are the major interests at 
the present time. On the same level 
knoll where the Washington home 
stood 200 years ago, overlooking the 
Rappahannock river and the city of 
Fredericksburg, now stands an ordi- 
nary modern farm house surrounded 
by beautiful elms, silver leaf maples, 
sweet poplars, mulberries and large 
pecan trees. : 

A Guernsey herd of 100 cows and 
calves range knee-deep in Virginia in 
pastures kept productive through a 
rotafion system and a method of farm- 
ing that is totally different from ours 
in the middle west. On a farm as old 
as that, the maintenance of the fer- 
tility of the soil is a problem that 
must be met regardless of the labor 
cost, and nothing can be wasted. Two 
crops a year are secured from most 
of the acreage and intensive farming 
is practiced on the entire farm. 

When I was there in July Mr. Col- 
bert was planting a combination crop 
of beans and peas in some of his 
fields. He said that in October he would 
cut two tons of this rich hay per acre 
from these fields and then wouid sow 
the same ground to his three-in-one 
combination of crimson clover, wheat 
and vetch. This would make a wonder- 
crop in May for his dairy cows around 
which the entire system is built. 

Just before frost Mr. Colbert cuts 
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increase 57% in.six months 
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OR the first six months of this year the sales of Kelly- 
Springfield tires were 57% ahead of the figures for the 
corresponding months of last year. 


There can be only one explanation for this astonishing 
showing. That explanation lies in the quality and the value 
that are being built into the Kelly product. 


Car-owners have grown tire-wise. No tire company could 
show such a tremendous increase in business unless it had 
been able to demonstrate to tire buyers that it had some- 
thing out of the ordinary to offer. 


Kellys cost no more than a great many other makes of tires. 


‘Kelly dealers everywhere— 
there must be one in your town” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. 


KELLYsatroonTIRES 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 








McCORMICK- 


DEERING 


HE McCormick-Deering dealer offers 

McCormick-Deering P & O Plows for every 
kind of soil and power. Moldboard plows and 
disk plows. Tractor plows and horse plows. Rid- 
ing plows and walking plows. Sulkies and gangs. 
One bottom, or two, or three, or four—which- 
ever you need. All exceptionally good plows, 
with the great P & O plow-building experience 
back of their design and manufacture. 


See the newest models at your local 
McCormick-Deering dealer’s store 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


eT of America 
606 So. Michigan Ave. pf Beemnsew 





Chicago, Ill, 
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“My Fall and Wiater occupation is that of wood cutting 
contractor. Each season I cut about 3,000 cords of wood. 
I have had my Klingtite several seasons. It never shrinks; 
it keeps right on running in rainy or snowy weather. For 
real trouble-proof service I have found nothing as good 
as my Klingtite.’”’—W. C. DUFFERT, Jordan, Minnesota 













AD weather and good are all alike to the 
Goodyear Klingtite Farm and Tractor Belt. 
It is moisture proof and will not shrink. It doesn’t 
stiffen in the cold. It is subject to only the min- 
imum of stretch. Holding the pulleys in a slip- 
less, cling-tight grip, it does its work evenly, 
powerfully, with never a hint of trouble. The 
Goodyear Klingtite Farm and Tractor Belt out- 
wears ordinary belts. It requires no dressing; 
needs no breaking-in. 
sold and serviced by all Good- 
year Mechanical Goods Service 
Station Dealers and by many 


progressive hardware dealers the 
country over. 


Goodyear Klingtite Farm and 
Tractor Belts are made in endless 
type only for heavy duty. Other 
belts, in cut lengths, specially con- 
structed for all drives. They are 





Copyright 1927, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


KLINGTITE BELTS 








Your Yardstick 


The story of man’s progress is written daily on the printed page—in 
messages from all corners of the globe. Only history can measure it. 

Yet the progress that concern you most—the better talcums, tooth- 
brushes, shoes and automobiles that can give you daily satisfaction— 
you can measure as you read. 

Advertisements are your local yardsticks. They tell of the new and 
the best your own dealers carry. 

If you read the advertisements, you can buy wares that repay your 
confidence—wares widely advertised, because widely believed in. 
Moreover, by helping you select the new, economical and best to-day, 
the advertisements help you save for the new and best tomorrow. 


Read the advertisements to know 
what is best and where to buy it! 

























FATTEN Hocs-Not Worms 
ERE'S a sure way to get rid of worms and “ses = nm the guaranteed worm 


H rorms anid 

‘expeller. - Harmless, sure and inexpensive. , Easy to use, just put a few table. 
spoonfuls in slop or drinking water—that’s all there is to ittZ Nutone is a preven: | 
tative chronic and acute indigestion, thumps, constipation, coughs, loss of use of / 
hind parts due to anaemia, also used with great success in conditioning, cleansing @ 

. ° ° . . 7 

and toning the digestive organs. Build up the resistance of your herd. Ma 
them strong and sound..~Nutone-will do its 


NU-TO 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFFs 


MONEY; BACK*GUARANTEE} 
Ocr guarantee protects you! Get Nutone—Use itand jf it doemn'ta 
all we claim, we'll refund your money.\ Write us now—for if your 
Hogs are not in condition, it is costing you money every day’ 
you delay, and the quicker you start using Nutone the faster your herd, FSS 
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his entire corn crop, binds it, and 
shocks it up in the field. Then he 
sows his three-in-one combination. In 
May he cuts that crop for pasture and 
sows péas and beans. In the fall he 
cuts that and sows wheat for grain 
and in the spring sows alfalfa right 
in the wheat. He leaves the alfalfa 
in for three years, and then plows it 
up in the spring just before corn plant- 
ing time and his rotation begins all 
over again. 

“I’ve read and seen pictures of the 
way you folks out west drive right 
out into the corn fields with a wagon 
in the fall, pull the shucks off the 
ears and then throw the ears of corn 
into the wagon and drive on, leaving 
the stalks to go to waste entirely right 
there in the fields,” said Mr. Colbert, 
and he was amazed. “You lazy west- 
ern farmers with your big acreages 
and cheap land waste a third of the 
value of your corn crop that way,” he 
insisted. 

After the corn has had time to cure 
in the shock, Mr. Colbert hauls it to 
wherever he wants to shred and husk 
it. This may be near one of his large 
horse barns, for instance, in which 
case the shredded stalks and leaves 
are carried up into the loft. The ears 
are taken off by the machine, husked, 
and thrown to one side to be used as 
grain. No part of the corn crop is 


wasted and even the wheat straw is 
baled for bedding to prevent waste. 
The _ rotation, 


the large amount of 








The George Washington cherry tree, 
standing by an old building Washing- 
ton used as a surveyor's office. 


manure, and the commercial fertilizer 
which he uses preserves the fertility. 

Mr. Colbert said that he could get 
$25 or $30 per ton for all the alfalfa 
he could raise. When I was there he 
had about 60 acres in alfalfa and he 
cuts about four tons per acre. Figure 
it out for yourself. The dairies pay 
him 35 cents per gallon for his milk 
and they retail it out at 14 cents per 
quart. He receives 75 cents per pound 
for butterfat, and was milking 42 high 
producing Guernseys when I was 
there. George Washington wouldn’t 
know the old place, I’m sure. 

We learned many things about 
American history during those few 
days spent driving from the Tennes- 
see mountain home of Sergeant York 
through the Carolinas, Virginia and 
the New England states, but beautiful 
Virginia, the spring of so much of 
Colonial, Revolutionary and Civil war 
history, as well, offered the most. 

We drove some 30 miles or more out 
of our way to visit Appomattox court 
house, the scene of Lee’s final sur- 
render to General Grant, and when we 
finally reached the place all we could 
find was an obscure tablet proclaim- 
ing that— 


“Here on Sunday, April 9, 1865, 





after four years of heroic strug- 


gle in defense of principles be. 
lieved fundamental to the exist. 
ence of our government, Lee 
surrendered 9,000 men, the rem. 
nant of an army still unconquer- 
ed in spirit to 118,000 men under 
Grant.” 


An old resident who had witnesseq 
the meeting of the two great general 
Lee and Grant, under an apple tre 
in plain view of both opposing armicg 
told us of the surrender. The sy 
render itself had taken place in the 
parlor of the McLean home a few ro@s 
from the road. But this house, tog 
had been torn down to be moved ty 
the exposition grounds in Chicagg, 
They took it down, piled it up, ang 
gave a watchman one dollar per day 
for 20 years to guard it. Then the ap. 
thorities changed their minds, and the 
tourists carried the old house away, 
a piece at a time. Only a few brickg 
were left, and we left them, too. 

As we drove away from Appomat. 
tox, we wondered whether the place 
would have been better preserved hag 
it been in Northern territory, or hag 
Grant surrendered to Lee. 

When we left Sergeant York’s home 
in Tennessee, our summer’s trip was 
really over; all we had left to do wag 
drive home—and then tell you al 
about it. We drove home by a cir 
cuitous route and I have told yoy 
about the trip in the same manner, 
If you have enjoyed reading about ouw 
trip, be sure that, no matter what you 
may say, the pleasure was all ours, 





Writing for Farm Papers 

“Technical Writing of Farm an 
Home” is a.new book put out by the 
Journalism Publishing Company, of 
Ames, Iowa. It ts prepared by F. W. 
Beckman, former head of the depart: 
ment of journalism at Ames, H. R 
O’Brien, a former instructor in that de 
partynent, and Blair Converse, present 
head of the department. All three 
have had extensive newspaper ané 
magazine experience in addition t 
their teaching work. 

The book tells very plainly a lot of 
things that most of us find out after 
some years of experimenting, and 
ought to save the beginner in the 
field of journalism a lot of waste mo 
tion. It is not only for the beginner, 
however. Any farm paper editor will 
find a lot of good suggestions in it. 

While it is primarily intended for 
folks who are making journalism their 
main job, it will be of a great deal of 
benefit to any one who does any writ 
ing for the farm press. Secretaries of 
farm organizations, county agents 
farmers who do a little writing on the 
side, will all find the book of great 
value. We hope that every presen 
and prospective contributor to Wal 
laces’ Farmer gets a copy.—D. R. M. 





Thickness of Seeding Alfalfa 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“When fifteen pounds of alfalfa see 
is sown per acre, about how mat 
seeds will there be on a square foot? 

One pound of alfalfa seed contain 
220,000 seeds, which means that if one 
pound of seed could be evenly distrib 
uted over an acre there would be a li 
tle over five seeds every square fodt) 
If fifteen pounds were evenly distrib 
uted over an acre there would be a lit 
tle over eighty seeds on every squa 
foot. Ten or fifteen alfalfa plants to 
square foot makes a good stand. The 
oretically, therefore, if the seed 
good germinable seed and evenly dis 
tributed under favorable conditions 
should be possible to get a good staD 
of alfalfa with only five pounds pé 
acre. As a practical proposition, how 
ever, it ordinarily is best to seed abow 
fifteen pounds per acre, altho we ha 
seen excellent stands obtained wi 
ten pounds. Most farmers, howeve 
seem to get better results with fiftee! 
pounds. 
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Notes On Co-operation 


Grading Livestock—Studying Co-operative Experience 


One of the great needs of the live- 
stock business seems to be a stand- 
ard system of grading which will per- 
mit orders to be placed without inspec- 
tion, and which will make it impossible 
for the market to be influenced by 
manipulation of grades. Co-operative 
marketing would be greatly aided by 
the adoption of any system of state or 
federal supervision of grading. 

A bill providing for the grading and 
weighing of livestock at outlying 
plants and concentration points by 
state graders and weighmasters was 
introduced in the Minnesota legisla- 
ture. This bill was passed by the 
house but defeated by the senate. The 
Co-operative Shipper, the organ of the 
Central Co-operative Association of St. 
Paul, in commenting on this says: 

“Anyone who is familiar with con- 
ditions knows that government grad- 
ing has been practiced in Canada for 
many years and that livestock which 
is sold on our public competitive mar- 
kets is carefully graded by the com- 
mission men, the grades being fixed 
by the competitive bids of those who 
are buying on such markets, and that 
adhering to similar grades at outlying 
packing plants and _ concentration 
yards should not in any way be a se- 
rious handicap to the packers, but 
would on the other hand give the pro- 
ducer an opportunity to compare the 
results secured at these points with 
the results obtained at the terminal 
market, and thus place the’ trading 
operations at these points more nearly 
on an equal basis ‘with that at the 
terminal yards.” 





The Farmers’ Union Service Associa- 
tion reports that sales for 1926 doubled 
sales for 1925, with a continued in- 
crease for the first months of 1927. 


The total business done last year 
reached three-quarters of a million 
dollars. The principal work of the as- 


sociation is to serve as a jobbing con- 
cern for the various local co-opera- 
tives, 75 per cent of the merchandise 
handled going thru Farmers’ Union 
stores and other co-operativé associa- 
tions. The rest of the business goes 
to individuals and to local pools. Flour, 
feed, oil, twine, salt, coal, fencing, are 
the principal items handled. 

On the purchasing side the Service 
Association last year, combined with 
similar associations in Nebraska, IIli- 
nois, Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
Missouri, placed jointly orders for bin- 
der twine, oyster shell, coal and salt. 
These joint purchases are probably on 
as large a scale as any made for any 
co-operatives in the corn belt. 

The Farmers’ Union Service Asso- 
ciation is one of four associations of 
the sort operating in Iowa in connec- 
tion with local farm groups. The 
Farmer Grain Dealers is blessed with 
two, one under the direction of the 
Farmer Grain Dealers themselves and 
the other under the direction of the 
Managers’ Association of the organ- 
ization. The Iowa Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration has recently taken to handling 
oil. The Farmers’ Union a few years 
back was in somewhat the same posi- 
tion that the Farmer Grain Dealers 
are now, in that they had two rival 
associations bidding for Farmers’ 
Union business. Consolidation was 
effected two years ago, and the busi- 
hess handled by the consolidated com- 
Dany is a good deal larger than the 
total business handled by the two orig- 
inal groups. 





The California Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, which is trying to handle cattle 
somewhat in the same way that the 
Eastern States Company has been 
handling hogs, reports an increase in 
the volume of business for last year. 
There was a 25 per cent increase in 
the volume handled in 1926 over 1925. 
The California Cattlemen’s Associa- 





tion takes in more territory than 
merely California and, if its member- 
ship increases, will be in a position 
to dominate the beef cattle business in 
California and the states adjacent. 
Cattle ready for market are listed 
with the agent of the” association. 
Packers bid for so many car loads of 
cattle of a certain grade, and the as- 
sociation proceeds to furnish them to 
the highest bidder. 





The division of co-operative market- 
ing of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, under Chris L. Christensen, is 
starting out to make a number of stud- 
ies of different co-operatives. One or 
two bulletins along this line are al- 
ready out. Instead of laying down 
some general principles, it will be the 
aim of these bulletins to take a par- 
ticular association, list its strong and 
weak points, and let those interested 
in co-operation draw their own conclu- 
sions from the facts presented. 

One of the first of those is a report 
on the Staple Cotton Growers’ Associa- 
tion of Greenwood, Miss. The study, 
like all others to be undertaken by the 
division, was made at the request of 





the board of directors of the co-opera- 
tive. While a geod many of the prob- 
lems of the cotton people do not bear 
any relation to marketing in the corn 
belt, some of the facts brought out 
with regard to the organization of the 
association and the relation with the 
membership fit almost any kind of co- 
operative. 


One of the points studied was the 
decrease in deliveries from the mem- 
bership. The association was organ- 
ized on a contract basis. In spite of 
this, a steady decrease was shown 
from year to year, and in the fourth 
year of business the total deliveries 
were approximately 10 per cent below 
the average of the four years, whereas 
the estimated production was approx- 
imately 10 per cent above the average 
of the period. This, of course, means 
that quite a number of the members 
were failing to come thru. 


The investigation showed that to a 
large extent this failure of the mem- 
bership to deliver the cotton was due 
to faulty organization and manage- 
ment methods. The co-operative was 
organized like the usual highly cen- 
tralized commodity association, with 
the directors elected from voting dis- 
tricts but with no locals to keep the 
membership informed. There are thir- 
teen. branch offices, each of which 
handles the business in its territory; 
but they are simply local offices under 





the direction of the central headquar- 
ters, and not in any sense a substitute 
for locals. The report states: 

“As the result of a study of member- 
ship relations, the division of co-opera- 
tive marketing feels that it is highly 
desirable that the association work out 
a more effective program for giving 
the members information regarding its 
operations.” 

It is problematical how well this can 
be done without enough locals and 
without some type of general farm or- 
ganization to co-operate with the busi- 
ness group. 





The National Producers, covering 
twenty-five livestock commission com- 
panies, handled a total of 72,693 cars 
of livestock for farmers last year. This 
makes a total of 10.6 per cent of the 
yard receipts at these twenty-five mar- 
kets. Refunds to producers amounted 
to $178,186.45. 

To have an organization which 
would handle this volume and make 
this much of a saving for farmers 
would have seemed a particularly op- 
timistic dream as recently as even 
seven or eight years ago. The main 
emphasis at the Producers’ meetings, 
however, has been put on the fact that 
less than 11 per cent is still being han- 
dled by the farmers’ firms, and that 
the volume handled must be increased 
if the refunds to producers are to hit 
the pdint they should.—D. R. M. 





































































































Ibs. of pork you produce. 
store with the checkerboard sign. 

















Write us for 
a Purina Hog 
Booklet—free 














Question—How can I save an average of 80 cents on 
every 100 lbs. of pork I produce? 


Answer—50 lbs. of Purina Pig Chow saves you 2 to 5 
bu. of corn in producing 100 Ibs. of pork. 

Say Pig Chow saves only 3 bu. of corn. That would 

be at least $2.50. 501bs. of Pig Chow now costs about 


$1.70. That’s a net saving to you of 80¢ on every 100 
Get Purina Pig Chow at the 


994 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 




































































PURINA MILLS 







Eight Busy Mills 
Located for Service 
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Church Suppers—For Pleasure 
and Pay 

OW that ice cream social weather 

is past for another season we be- 
gin to think about warming up the 
church kitchen and getting busy with 
arrangements for some regular once-a- 
month church suppers and about the 
fun and social times we have when the 
“committee” together. Church 
suppers are the one thing which never 
fail to get people out, tho they might 
be made much more profitable than 
they are. We suspect that people 
sometimes go for reasons of duty. But 
this is only in the case of certain 
church suppers that are not well run 
where the eats do not hold up well—or 
in other words, do not stimulate en- 
thusiasm to attend future suppers. 
Where a committee is appointed and 
works out its menus ahead of time 
and has everything scheduled so that 
the supper goes off smoothly with the 
hot things served hot and the cold 
things cold and all so tasty and good, 
there won't be any doubt about the 
popularity of the affair. Whether or 
not the supper makes money is anoth- 
er question. The greatest saving 
comes in buying in large quantities. 
If church suppers are served frequent- 
ly with the definite idea of making 
money for the aid society or some oth- 
er group, then not much can be expect- 
ed in the way of donations and staples 
such as flour, potatoes, sugar, etc., 
should be bought in large quantities. 
If canned gooods are served, these 
should be bought in the large size 
cans—No. 10. 

A new committee, inexperienced in 
the business of planning large quan- 
tity meals, are apt to try to serve 
too much and consequently get them- 
selves in for much more work than is 
necessary. Also they do not know 
how to economize on labor by doing 
away with some of the unnecessary 
processes. Cakes are a popular des- 
sert, or accessory to a dessert, and 
yet making layer cakes is a waste of 
time, energy and substance. Here we 
ean take a tip from the hotels, who 
almost never serve layer cakes. It 
takes much less handling to make the 
regular recipe for a layer cake into 
one large sheet, using a dripping pan. 
The single layer is more easily frosted, 
and there is less waste in the cutting 
and serving thru crumbing off. The 
servings go farther, too. One cake 
can be counted on to serve at least 
sixteen persons, depending, of course, 
upon the basic recipe. My favorite 
white cake recipe is a good one for 
such occasions, and is quite an eco- 
nomical one, too. The _ ingredients 
are: One-half cup butter, one cup su- 
gar, two-thirds cup milk, two and one- 
half cups cake flour sifted with three 
teaspoons baking powder, three egg 
whites beaten stiff and added last, one 
teaspoon vanilla and a pinch of salt. 
If enough dripping pans are available, 
cakes may be left in the pans they 
were baked in and this facilitates han- 
dling. Be sure to put a_= sheet 
of plain white or brown ungreased 
paper in the bottom of your dripping 
pan. Then you may be assured that 
each piece will come out perfect with- 
out any sticking to the bottom. A 
Doiled icing in which just a few mara- 
chino cherries have been cut up adds 
to the attractiveness, as does a little 
cocoanut sprinkled over the top. If 
cake is to be the sole dessert, then 
more good things can be put into the 
frosting. Fresh fruit may be cut up 
and spread on in a layer over a thin 
coating of frosting and then the rest 
of the frosting piled on top. This is 
very easy to do and it will be a pleas- 
ant surprise to the regular crowd to 
have something different. Dried apri- 


gets 


cots, cooked and drained and cut up 
fine, are also nice to use, and grated 
pineapple, too. However, unless the 
grated pineapple is bought in large 
quantities and at quite a saving, it is 
most too much of a luxury to consider. 

Among the meat dishes which will 
give variety to the usual roast beef or 
chicken suppers are baked ham, Span- 
ish rice and meat loaf. Two twelve- 
pound hams will serve fifty-five or 
sixty people generously. A delicious 
sauce to serve with baked ham, and 
which is served right on the ham (about 
a tablespoon of the sauce to a serv- 
ing), is made by combining raspberries 
and raisins. To make the sauce, put 
together one quart of canned red rasp- 
berries and four cups of seeded rai- 
sins. Add a scant half cup of sugar 
and simmer together for five minutes. 
The quart of berries should be a little 
more than half berries if possible. 

Serving Spanish rice is one way to 
make the meat go farther, and it is so 
delicious that any supper committee 
would never need to make apologies 
about serving it. To serve thirty per- 
sons the following recipe is recom- 
mended: 

Four pounds of round steak, ground. 

Two medium sized onions, chopped 
fine. 

One cup of bread crumbs. 

Four quarts of cooked rice. 

Two tablespoons chopped parsley. 

Two tablespoons of chopped sweet 
pepper or pimento. 

Three eggs. 

Salt and pepper. 

Simmer the ground meat. with 
enough water to keep it from sticking. 
When it loses color, add the seasoning, 
including onion, and mix in the crumbs 


and eggs which have been beaten. Add 
enough liquid so that there will be 
stock to bubble thru the mixture. But- 
ter a large dripping pan, one that will 
just fit the oven is convenient to use, 
and put in a layer of rice, then a layer 
of meat, alternating layers of meat and 
rice until it is topped off with a thin 
layer of rice. Cut bacon into little 
bits and sprinkle over the top. Bake 
for thirty minutes and serve with to- 
mato sauce. 

For a delicious meat loaf to serve 
twenty-five persons extra generously, 
the following recipe is recommended: 

Four pounds of lean beef. 

Four pounds of lean pork. 

Three pounds of veal. 

One pound of salt pork. 

Four eggs. 

One cup of bread crumbs. 

One cup of water. 

Onion juice or not as preferred. 

Salt and pepper to taste. 

This may be served with or without 
a sauce and is an economical meat 
dish for supper occasions. 

Vegetable salads that may be mold- 
ed are most easily handled. There is 
none better than Perfection salad, 
which is so well known that I need say 
nothing more about it. In serving 
mashed potatoes and peas it is nice 
to make a nest of the potatoes and put 
the peas into it. It takes very little 
more time in serving and the plates 
look so much nicer. ‘ 

It pays to take great care in plan- 
ning a menu so that it will not only 
taste well, but may be easily and 
quickly served—and most important 
of all, served hot. Where money is a 
figure, plan a menu that will be a good 
paying proposition also. 








| THE GARDEN CLUB _ | 








EAR GARDEN CLUB: Now is the 
time to plant bulbs to flower in- 
doors. Hope springs eternal, or per- 
haps I should say perennial, with re- 
gard to those fat bulbs of the Chinese 
Sacred Lily that seem to promise so 
much and so seldom reward us with 
blossoms. Still there are a dozen oth- 
er less temperamental flowering bulbs 
than this member of the narcissus 
family that we can grow easily in- 
doors. While we are on the subject of 
the Chinese Sacred Lily, I want to note 
for you the Chinese method of culti- 
vation which is to first cut away the 
hard skin on the top of the bulb to 
about an eighth of an inch in depth 


and also cut four times longitudinally, 
as tho quartering the bulb but only 
cutting to a depth of a quarter of an 
inch. It is then set in a dish on a hed 
of gravel or coarse sand and small 
stones set about it to about half way 
up on the bulb. After watering it is 
set away for eight or ten days in a 
dark place to encourage root growth. 
Paper white narcissi are planted in 
a similar manner, but without the cut- 
ting. Hvacinths, crocus, freesias and 
snowdrops do better if they are thor- 
oly chilled in the pots before being 
brought indoors to be forced. A friend 
who grows all of these successfully in. 
side tells me that she sets the potted 





A place of charm in the home garden. 


The little pool is smothered in forget- 


me-nots, that seem to crowd the edge to see 
their own reflection, 


bulbs in the cold frame, covers it wp 
and forgets about her bulbs until after 
Christmas. Then she brings them ip. 
doors and gradually treats them to 
warmer temperatures, first in the leas 
heated room of the house, and then 
moving them to sunny windows jp 
warmer rooms. Freesias she keeps 
quite cool, in a temperature some. 
where between forty-five and _ sixty 
degrees. All of these bulbs should be 
covered with a light garden soil ang 
not planted exposed if they are to be 
submitted to the cold out-of-door treat. 
ment. Bulbs that are to be grown 
in water, like hyacinths, should first 
have their roots started in wet sand. 





Growing the Regal Lily 


At the end of a row of grapes, near- 
est the lawn at Walden Farm, the Re. 
gal lilies have made themselves at 
home. Here they are growing unmo. 
lested, requiring no special attention 
and preferring to be let alone. 

The bulbs of the Regal lily thrive 
best in a well drained soil; in south- 
west China where they were found in 
1903, the soil is a stony clay in a rough 
mountainous region. It seems that 
this lily, like the rest of the family, 
prefers an acid soil. I have them 
growing in a heavy black loam which 
has been liberally treated with rock 
phosphate. The one thing they can 
not stand is fresh manure, as that igs 
sure to rot the bulb. 

Last winter I planted a hundred or 
more seeds in pans filled with a mix. 
ture of clay and ground peat. Every 
seed grew. Once I neglected watering 
one pan and the soil dried till the 
leaves wilted. Even then the little 
bulbs sent up new leaves. In May 1 
transplanted the seedlings to the gar- 
den. I also planted some seed in the 
open ground like so many carrots. By 
the last of September the largest seed- 
lings had bulbs about the size of hulled 
walnuts. 

The first season the leaves grow di- 
rectly out of the bulb and stand up in 
a little bunch four or five inches high. 
Bulbs when large enough to bloom, 
send up a tough, slender stem in the 
spring; on this stalk the leaves are 
narrow and dark green like coarse 
pine needles. 

When the seedling is done growing 
for the season, the bulb should be 
transplanted because the mature bulb 
ought to be deep enough in the ground 
to allow room for roots on the stem 
above the bulb. Eight or ten inches 
is not too deep. The bulb is a dark 
wine red color and the roots below the 
bulb are coarse and several inches 
long. Bulblets form in a cluster around 
the stem near the surface of the 
ground. These may be used to propa- 
gate the lily as well as the seed. 

In July when the Regal is in bloom, 
we think it is worthy of the name. 
The trumpets are ivory white, tinted 
on the inside with canary yellow and 
very fragrant.. The smaller stems 
standing two feet high have one or two 
blooms; those three feet high have a 
whole cluster. 

For winter protection, a few leaves 
is enough, and even these may not be 
necessary.—C. D. K. 





Those of you who are so fortunate 
as to have some of the American high 
bush cranberry in your’ shrubbery 
plantings in the yard may go out and 
gather a glass of jelly any time from 
now until Christmas, if you care to. 
Some of the folks up in North Dakota 
are most enthusiastic about this native 
cranberry jelly, which they call Pem- 
bina after the name which the Indians 
gave to the American cranberry. It 
seems that the fruit is very rich in 
pectin, the color of the jelly which it 
makes varying from red to yellow as 
does the fruit. And the jelly is very 
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quickly made. The berries are cov- 
ered with boiling water and boiled for 
one minute. The juice is then strained 
off, an equal amount of sugar added 
and the whole boiled for two minutes, 
whereupon the jelly is made. It is all 
done as quickly and easily as that, so 
they say. 
GARDEN CLUB EDITOR. 


| Patchwork Thots 


‘OME few people have the rare 
ability to take other folks travel- 
ing with them thru the simple expedi- 
ent of story telling. It is a real joy to 
meet up with such personalities and to 
know them in their reminiscent moods. 


























The other evening I listened to two 
young women, university teachers they 
are, tell about their summer vacations. 
One of them had gone north by auto, 
over part of the old Chippewa trail, up 
into that great silent expanse of 
swamp and pine and lake country 
known as the Wilderness of Minne- 
sota. Altho it is no great distance up 
to this country, it is not on the map 
for the average tourist traveler be- 
cause the roads are dangerous and the 
accommodations are few and far be- 
tween. It is still virgin country and 
so wild that many people are afraid 
of it. Bears and wolves roam the 
woods in great numbers. Life is 
fraught with all sorts of dangers such 


as getting lost in dense woods that, 


swallow up the human voice at a dis- 
tance of twenty-five feet, making it 
necessary to blaze trails wherever 
one goes. 





I was carried away by Miss H——’s 
descriptions of miles upon miles of 
blueberries, wild red raspberries hang- 
ing over the rocks and along the road- 
sides that grow larger than our culti- 
vated ones and of arborvitae that grew 
to an immense size. She told about 
driving over shaky roads built on mus- 
keeg, which is a sort of half-solid 
frothy appearing substance built up in 
lake beds and swamps thru ages of de- 
cay of vegetable matter. She watched 
a new road being built thru this mus- 
keeg, which is more treacherous than 
quicksand, that will opensup that part 
of the country. Several sections of 
this road had gone out over night, the 
builders told her; on one occasion 
quite a large section of the road had 
gone out, down below the surface, tak- 
ing most of their road-building ma- 
chinery with it. She saw them pack- 
ing in clay for great areas to solidify 
the road base. 





Up along the Canadian border she 
saw much of human life in the primi- 
tive; Indians and whites living by 
hunting and trapping and _ tanning, 
their fare consisting chiefly of the 
meat and fish and berries that are so 
abundant in that region. Winter fa- 
cilitates travel because everything is 
frozen up and swamps are snowed un- 
der so that dog teams and snowshoe 
travelers can pass over in comparative 
safety. And the winters, so she was 
told, are nearly six months long. 





The other traveler had gone west 
into the land of the Pueblos and old 
mission houses built of adobe. She 
had the thrill of discovering for herself 
the old mission near Santa Fe that had 
furnished the inspiration for Willa 
Cather’s novel, “Death Comes to the 
Archbishop.” There was much more 
of interest that she told about, but 
alas! Patchwork Thoughts have 
reached their length and must be 
dropped. This country seemed a lit- 
tle less real and somehow not so in- 
teresting. Perhaps the teller’s men- 
tion of the heat being “something ter- 
rific’ had something to do with my im- 
pressions.—J. W. 





; The housework schedule that allows 
time for rest and for emergencies is 
More likely to be followed. | 





Adventures of the Brown Family 
Black Neb Reveals the Mystery 


By JOHN FRANCIS CASE 


ISCOVERED in his hiding place 

by Big Judd, mountaineer friend 
of the Brown’s, Black Neb, the old 
companion of Captain Pettibone, had 
been visited by members of the Brown 
family. Steadfastly refusing to talk 
to anyone except Beth because hé con- 
sidered her a friend of Jack Miller, 
who he referred to as “Young Marse’”, 
Beth was left alone with the old Negro 
who began a strange tale. 

“You see, it was this way,” said 
Black Neb, as Beth encouraged him 
to go on. “The old Captain was a 
good friend to me. He was a seafarin’ 
man as you may know an’ I was his 
cook. Them were great days for Neb.” 
The old man relaxed and smiled rem- 
iniscently. 

“Yes, yes,” said Beth, softly, “I 
know you loved the old Captain. Go 
on and tell me how you came to come 
back to the farm.” 

“We sailed all over the world,” went 
on the Negro, “seein’ strange sights 
an’ strange people. Captain Pettibone 
war a trader, he’d swap anything on 
earth, even his ship ef he thought it 
war a good thing to do. I was with 
him, Miss, for as fifty years. He was 
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Neb, “and then she was a grown wom- 
an an’ had a little girl of her own. 
She would be about your age, Miss, 
and as pretty as a picture. The Cap- 
tain was close-mouthed, he never told 
his folks but that he still was an old 


bachelor. He loved that little girl, 
though, Miss. He thought the world 
of her. But the Captain didn’t know 


whether she was alive or dead, Miss. 
Her folks took her away and he came 
back to the old home.” 

“She’d have been older than I am,” 
said Beth, “for I have heard that the 
Captain lived here twenty years.” 

“Not so long,” answered Black Neb, 
“and she would be about nineteen. 
But he never heard any more of her. 
He wanted her to have his money if 
she was found.” 

“The Captain was a trader,” went 
on Neb, “and one day he met up with 
the captain of another ship, a foreign 
ship with a queer outlandish crew. 
They was drinkin’ and carousin’—yes, 
Miss, the Captain would take his lik- 
ker—when they got to talkin’ trade. 
The upshot of it was that they traded 
ships, cargo and every doggone thing 
they had!” Black Neb had roused in 















“A foreign ship with a queer, outlandish crew,” had originally borne the treasure 
which Black Neb describes. 


a good man, he never done nobody 
wrong and he didn’t aim to do you 
wrong.” 

“Do you mean,” asked Beth quickly, 
“that the Captain still is living and 
that he was with you in the cave?” 

“No, Miss,” replied Neb, earnestly. 
“The old Captain died that night when 
Neb watched over him an’ Jack Miller 
came to help me. He lies buried just 
as youall believe. But his work was 
not done, Miss. He left us a work to 
do and no man but Marse Jack and 
Neb and one other knows what that 
was.” 


“NO on.” cried Beth, “tell me what 
it was.” 

“Give me time, Miss,” said Black 
Neb. “It’s a long story.” 

“When we was a tradin’ in foreign 
waters,” went on Neb, “the Captain 
met a likely woman. She was Spanish 
and he married her.” 

“What?” cried Beth, rising in her 
excitement. “Everyone says that the 
old Captain was unmarried.” 

“They don’t know,” said Black Neb. 
“T know, for I was thar. She was a 
beauty, and she sailed with us for a 
year. Then she died, leavin’ a little 
daughter. The Captain took her back 
to his wife’s folks in Spain.” 

“And the Fernandez family is Span- 
ish,” breathed Beth to herself, “I begin 
to see things more clearly.” 

“It was many years before I seen 
Little Marie again,” went on Black 





his excitement and his faded eyes 
shone. 

“We got the best of the bargain,” 
continued Neb, “for in the foreign ship 
we found a brass box filled with old 
gold pieces. It waren’t the Captain’s 
box, Miss, but belonged to one of the 
seaman who had smuggled it aboard. 
After he found it Captain Pettibone 
told me an’ his mate, Jed Carpenter. 
We sailed away with the man who 
owned the box ravin’ and in irons for 
he’d swum back to our ship and 
climbed on board. The Captain found 
him hidin’ and threatened to kill him 
ef ever he told anyone of the gold we 
had. 


- Y Captain swore that he’d traded 
for all that was on the ship and 
the gold was his and he’d keep it by 
fair means or foul. He sold his ship 
and come back here to the old farm. 
[It warn’t long until Pedro Gonzalez 
and two of his mates that he’d told 
about the gold was hot on our trail. 
{It was then, Miss, that we put up the 
lookout, dug the tunnel an ’put the 
chest of gold in the steel room. The 
old Captain was a bit queer, Miss. He 
had money, but he wouldn’t spend it. 
Once in awhile he’d get Jack Miller 
to trade one of the gold coins for sil- 
ver or paper money. He was a savin’ 
it all for that little granddaughter of 
his. 
“Not so very long before the old 
Captain died,” Black Neb continued, 





“Jose Fernandez come an’ bought the 
farm whar he now lives. His wife war 
a relation of Captain Pettibone’s 
daughter an’ they thought they’d get 
the old Cap’s money. But they never 
got none of it so fur as I know. Ef 
they knew whar Little Isobel war they 
never would tell. Fernandez always 
was a prowlin, around an’ the old Cap- 
tain shot at him once to scare him 
away.” 

“That may account for our midnight 
visitor,” breathed Beth. 

“The pirates, or whatever you might 
call ’em,” went on Neb, “hadn't both- 
ered us fur a long time, but when he 
felt hisself growin’ weaker he-sent fur 
Mate Carpenter to help me. He came 
after the Captain died an’ Jack Miller 
helped us take the gold away.” 

“But the will,” cried Beth, “and the 
deed to the farm.” 

“Thar was a new will,” answered 
Black Neb, “and Jack Miller has it. 
He’ll have to tell you the rest, I 
reckon; him or Jed Carpenter, who 
was with me in the cave. They is 
still huntin’ Miss Isobel, but Jack told 
me that he thought she’d been found. 
What’s that, Miss. Whose thar?” 

Excited voices were heard outside 
the door of the little house and_ Beth 
threw it open to witness a strange 
spectacle. Gathered there was the 
Fernandez family, Jack Miller, and 
with him an old gray-bearded man 
and a young girl whose dark beauty 
made Beth gasp. Never before had 
she seen a girl so beautiful and the 
stranger clung to Jack’s arm as if she 
had a right to him. Surely now the 
drama would unfold. With a bow Jack 
Miller ushered all those outside in, to 
crowd the little room. 








Fashion Department 


A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 








No. 3042—Tremendously Smart—Cuts in 
sizes 16 and 18 years and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. The 36-inch size 
requires 2% yards of 40-inch material with 
& yard of 32-inch contrasting. 

No. 2741—Smart Daytime Frock—Cuts in 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 inches 
bust measure. The 36-inch size requires 
three yards of 40-inch material with 1% 
yards of 20-inch contrasting. 

No. 3081—For the Little Sub-Deb—Cuts 
in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 ana 14 years. The 
8-year size requires 214 yards of 40-inch 
material with three yards of four-inch 
ribbon for bows and sash. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10 
cents each, prepaid. Order by number and 
give size or age. Write plainly and be sure 
to sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receint of 10 cents. Remit by 
1-cent or 2-cent stamps and send all or- 
ders to the Pattern Department, Wallaces’ 
(Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. Allow two 
weeks for the delivery of the patterns or 
fashion quarterly. 
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HE Coleman is a portable radiant heater that gives you 
clean, live heat wherever and whenever you want it. 
The handy handle makes it easy to move from room to room, 
whether the heater is lighted or unlighted. Makes its own 
gas. Operates on the same safety-pressure principle as 
Coleman Lamps and Lanterns. Uses any good grade of re- 
gular motor fuel. No piping, no wiring, no installation expense. 
The Coleman radiates a penetrating fan-like zone of clean, 
healthful heat—like sunshine. It is just the thing for the 
cool days of fall and spring when it’s too chilly to be com- 
fortable, yet not cold enough to start the furnace or stove. 
A dandy heater for any home, store, office, shop, etc. 
Prices in U.S. A.: Model No. 2, with torch lighter, $27; 
Madel No. 4, with match lighter and built-in pump, $30. 
Dealers will be glad to show you the Coleman Radiant Heater. If 
one near you is not supplied, write us for descriptive literature and full 
information, Address Dept. WC7 


THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE COMPANY 
Factory and General Offices: WICHITA, KANSAS 
Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles Canadian Factory: Toronto, Ontario (H7) 


Coleman 
Radiant Heater 












: 
Our. Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 
the quarterly reviews. 

Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
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There’ll be no climbing 
out of a warm bed toa cold 
floor this winter. The Economy 
Duplex Heater will keep a comfortable fire 
through the coldest winter night. Air-tight 
joints prevent any leaking and waste of heat. 
The extra large feed door permits feeding of large 
sticks of wood and big chunks of coal. The Duplex 
Heater is built in two sizes. 

Built in pleasing lines entirely of cast iron and 
beautified by ever-lustrous walnut or mahogany Vitreous Porcelain 
Enamel, the Duplex Heater looks like a piece of the finest furniture. 
It will add to the appearance of your best room. 

Handled by all leading Dealers, 


COMSTOCK-CASTLE STOVE COMPANY 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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Elijah in Naboth’s Vineyard 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for October 16, 1927. I Kings, 21. 
Printed—I Kings, 21:5-10, 16-20.) 

“But Jezebel his wife came to him, 
and said unto him, Why is thy spirit 
so sad, that thou eatest no bread? (6) 
And he said unto her, Because I spake 
unto Naboth the Jezreelite, and said 
unto him, Give me thy vineyard for 
money; or else, if it please thee, I will 
give thee another vineyard for it: and 
he answered, I will not give thee my 
vineyard. (7) And Jezebel his wife 
said unto him, Dost thou now govern 
the kingdom of Israel? Arise, and 
eat bread, and let thy heart be merry: 
I will give thee the vineyard of Na- 
both the Jezreelite. (8) So she wrote 
letters in Ahab’s name, and sealed 
them with his seal, and sent the letters 
unto the elders and to the nobiles that 
were in his city, and that dwelt with 
Naboth. (9) And she wrote in the 
letters, saying, Proclaim a fast, and set 
Naboth high among the people: (10) 
And set two men, base fellows, before 
him, and let them bear witness against 
him, saying, Thou didst blaspheme 
God and the king. And then carry 
him out, and stone him to death. ... 
(16) And it came to pass, when Ahab 
heard that Naboth was dead, that Ahab 
rose up to go down to the vineyard of 
Naboth the Jezreelite, to take posses- 
sion of it. (17) And the word of Jeho- 
vah came to Elijah the Tishbite, say- 
ing, (18) Arise, and go down to meet 
Ahab king of Israel, who dwelleth in 
Samaria: behold, he is in the vineyard 
of Naboth, whither he is come down 
to take possession of it. (19) And thou 
shalt speak unto him, saying, Thus 
saith Jehovah, Hast thou killed, and 


also taken possession? And thou shalt | 
Ahab’s name to them, and certified 


speak unto him, saying, Thus saith Je- 
hovah, In the place where dogs licked 
the blood of Naboth shall dogs lick 
thy blood, even thine. (20) And Ahab 
said to Elijah, Hast thou found me, O 
mine enemy? And he answered, I have 
found thee, because thou hast sold thy- 
self to do that which is evil in the 
sight of Jehovah.” 





Many years have passed since the 
events recorded in the last lesson. The 
general assembly at Mount Carmel, 
the first since Jeroboam was chosen 
king, had after all really settled the 
question of whether Jehovah or Baal 
was the god of Israel. The people had 
regained their political powers, and 
had once more a representative gov- 
ernment. The king was no longer ab- 
solute. We hear of no more persecu- 
tions of the prophets. Elijah and 
Elisha went about their educational 
work without hindrance, establishing 
schools of the prophets. Jezebel was 
so far reconciled to the faith of Jeho- 
vah that friendly relations were estab- 
lished between the families of Ahab 
and Jehosaphat. In fact, the mar- 
riage between the daughter of Ahab 
and Jehoram, the son of Jehosaphat, 


| had been solemnized, evidently with 


the idea of reuniting the kingdom. The 
first Syrian war had ended. The sec- 
ond war, lasting three years, and 
which ended Ahab’s career, had not 
yet begun. It must have been toward 
the last of Ahab’s twenty-two-year 
reign. The drouth had long _ since 
passed; prosperity had returned. 

Ahab was evidently making some 
extensive improvements on his sum- 
mer palace at Jezreel. The plan called 
for a garden, an herb garden, whether 
a flower or vegetable garden we do not 
know. Unfortunately, the very piece 
of ground he wanted, right up against 
his palace, was a vineyard belonging to 








a rather obstinate sort of man, one 
Naboth. Ahab proposed to buy and 
pay what it was worth. Naboth would 
not sell. In fact, he had no right to 
sell except for the unexpired years up 
to the year of jubilee. Then Ahab pro- 
posed to trade and give him a better 
vineyard in exchange. Naboth had 
neither the wish nor the right to trade. 
His fathers had lived there for genera- 
tions. Its associations were sacred. 
“Jehovah forbid it me, that I should 
give the inheritance of my fathers un- 
to thee” (verse 3). We can readily 
understand why Ahab was angry and 
displeased at this. To have this stub- 
born fellow for a near neighbor was 
bad enough; but to be regarded—king 
as he was and the founder of the city 
—as unworthy to tread the soil hal- 
lowed by Naboth’s ancestors, was past 
endurance. Evidently it was more 
than disappointment over his failure 
to secure a desirable piece of prop- 
erty that sent the king to bed on his 
return to Samaria, with no appetite 
for royal viands. 

When Jezebel asks him what is the 
matter, he repeats the scornful words 
of Naboth: “I will not give thee my 
vineyard.” The pain of wounded pride 
is far deeper than physical pain, more 
humiliating than the loss of property. 
Jezebel proves equal to the occasion. 
In substance, she says: You a king! 
Who governs Israel? Is it you? Then 
why grieve over a trifle like that? Get 
up; go to your dinner; have a good 
time. Give me your seal ring and I 
will get you the vineyard. 

The art and science of stealing prop- 
erty under form of law is not by any 


| means a modern one. Jezebel under- 


stood it perfectly, tho her methods, 
we must confess, were pretty rank. 
She immediately wrote letters, signed 


them with his seal, instructing the 
town council to call a town meeting 
and get all the principal men there— 
and then “set Naboth on high,” that is, 
arraign him on the charge of blas- 
phemy and treason, providing two wit- 
nesses who would swear to anything 
they were told, and condemn him to 
death by stoning. Notice now that 
this was a regularly constituted tribu- 
nal; that the penalty for blasphemy 
provided by law was stoning. (Levit- 
icus, 24:16); that the requirements of 
the Jewish law as to the number of 
witnesses were fulfilled. It was all 
done in due form of the Jewish law. 
To make it more binding, it was pre- 
ceded by a public fast. The people 
were made to believe that some great 
crime had been committed by some- 
body, and the question would be: 
Who was it? Jezebel was smart 
enough to avoid a lawsuit, by not leav- 
ing Naboth any male heirs. Altho not 
mentioned in the text, it is mentioned 
in II Kings, 9:26, that the death pen- 
alty was executed not merely on Na- 
both but on his sons as well, and_there 
were therefore no heirs to claim the 
property. 

One may wonder why Jezebel’s or- 
ders were obeyed so implicitly by the 
town council, the elders and the no- 
bles. Small need of wonder. Jezreel 
was founded by Ahab; the prosperity 
of the town depended on his will. If he 
failed to keep that for his summer resi- 
dence, what would their property be 
worth? Property owners would natur- 
ally be boosters for Ahab and Jezebel. 

In fact, the whole proceeding is quite 
modern in principle if not in form. We 
would not go about it in that rank, 
bloody way, however. If a man who 
founded a modern town wanted a cer- 
tain piece of property, however, he 
would get it in one way or another, 
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even if it broke up the owner and sent 
his family to the poorhouse. 

The proceedings of the court were 
officially reported’ to Jezebel in Sa- 
maria, who at once said to her hus- 
pand: Naboth is dead. Go down now 
and take possession of your vineyard. 
Ahab drove down the next morning to 
Jezreel, and with him two of his chief 
officers, Jehu and Bidkar. (Long 
years afterwards—II Kings, 9:25— 
Jehu reminded Bidkar his captain of 
the vision of Elijah standing in the 
stolen vineyard and of the terrible 
prediction that outside the city, in the 
place where Naboth and his sens were 
stoned and the wild dogs around the 
city licked their blood, wild dogs would 
lick the blood of Ahab.) 

Few were the words of Elijah as he 
voiced the divine judgment that morn- 
ing in the stolen vineyard; first the 
crime, theft, and murder to make the 
theft possible; second, the prediction 
of a bloody and dishonorable death; 
third, the cause of Ahab’s fall, namely, 
the sin in all ages unpardonable, the 
final and deliberate choice of evil. 
Then follows the doom of Jezebel, to 
be devoured by the same dogs that 
licked the blood of Naboth and of 
Ahab outside the city that the king 
and Jezebel had founded. 

It is worthy to remark that the doom 
finally pronounced upon Ahab was not 
because he persecuted the prophets 
or sought to kill Elijah, but because 
he coveted the homestead belonging to 
a citizen, and in so doing allowed him- 
self to become a puppet in the hands 
of his wife. While a strong, wicked 
man acting on his own impulses is 
dangerous, and the higher his position 
the more dangerous he becomes, he is 
not nearly so dangerous as a weak 
man who can be used by wicked men 
or women, who can not be held respon- 
sible for his deeds. Ahab was weak, 
but in the main a well-meaning man. 
His shrewd wife, of an _ idolatrous 
breed, with love of idolatry bred in the 
bone, together with hatred of Jehovah 
and all that owed Him allegiance, was 
smart enough to steal for her husband 
this man’s vineyard, his homestead, 
and do it in the name of the king and 
in a perfectly legal way. Therefore, it 
is said of him in the twenty-fifth 
verse: “But there was none like unto 
Ahab, who did sell himself to do that 
which was evil in the sight,of Jehovah, 
whom Jezebel his wife stirred up.’”’ He 
had not ordered the trial and execu- 
tion of Naboth. His wife had, and his 
crime was in allowing her to play king 
and rule in his name... He was merely 
a “dummy director” in the corpora- 
tion of Israel, and became legally re- 
sponsible for crimes which he had not 
the courage to commit, and perhaps 
not the disposition. Many are the 
pieces of property that have been sto- 
len by modern dummy directors, to the 
great interest and profit of the men 
and interests behind the scenes. Je- 
hovah has respects for the rights of 
property; and the theft of a homestead 
or other property, even if it be done 
under form of law, is no less an of- 
fense to a just God now than in the 
days of Ahab. 

This was not the last interview of 
Elijah with Ahab. With this terrible 
doom before him, he rent his clothes 
and put sackcloth upon his body. Eli- 
jah was afterwards sent to tell him 
that the judgment should not be in- 
flicted in full in his day, but in the 
days of his son. There was after all 
some good in Ahab. His weakness was 
that he allowed his wife, Jezebel, to 
“stir him up” and to “run” him. 





CANADA LEADING WHEAT 
EXPORTER 
Canada, in 1926, was the largest wheat 
exporting country in the world. Wheat 
exports of the dominion last year totaled 
322,000,000 bushels. This was nearly dou- 
ble the figures of wheat exports from the 
United States. The five leading wheat 
exporting countries in the world in 1926 
were: Canada, 322,000,000 bushels; United 
States, 186,000,000 bushels; Argentina, 48,- 
009,000 bushels; India, 11,000,000 bushels; 
Australia, 8,000,000 bushels. 








The Pre-School Child 


HY do I have to scold so much?” 

demanded Mrs. Grant sadly of 
her small son and daughter. “Mother 
doesn’t like to scold you all the time 
like this!” 

“Oh, mother,” whispered little Lucy, 
drawing near, “I wish you didn’t have 
to. It’s so much nicer when you don’t 
have to scold. It’s easier to do things.” 

“But what am I to do?” said their 
mother. “I want you both to grow up 
fine and good. I want you to do your 
work right, and be kind and polite, and 
learn your little lessons. But you never 
seem to do the things I have a right 
to expect you to do. So what can I 
do except scold?” 

“We mean to remember,” said Lucy 
contritely. 

“Don’t children always 
questioned John earnestly. 

Their mother put her arms about 
them and held them close. “I'll tell 
you what we will do,” she said. “You 
try hard to remember to obey; and 
mother will try hard not to scold too 
much.” 

“It is so much better since I do not 
scold the children,’ Mrs. Grant says. 
“Scolding doesn’t do any good, really; 
children soon get so they do not pay 
any attention. The children are at 
least as obedient as they were when 
I scolded them for their lapses. John 
hit the heart of the problem when he 
asked: ‘Don’t children always forget?’ 

“They do, indeed! And mother may 
as well reconcile herself to eternal re- 
mindings and supervisions. 

“I’ve studied ways to help remind 
them in a pleasant manner. A black- 
board in the kitchen upon which I 
write their list of duties each morning 
which they ‘check off’ as the things 
are accomplished; special privileges 
for duties well done; praise whenever 
it can be honestly bestowed; and con- 
stant, cheerful reminders.” 

“Don’t you get tired?” inquired a 
visiting friend. “Have you any idea 
how many times a day you say: ‘Wipe 
your shoes, John: Don’t shout so 
loudly at table. Let mother see your 
hands.’ Or, ‘Stand straight, Lucy. 
Pick up your sweater.’ ” 

“But it will so soon be over,” I re- 
minded her. “The children are learn- 
ing, discouraging as it may appear to 
you. So soon they will be grown and 
beyond my teachings and supervision. 

“I believe it is a mistake for mothers 
to expect too much from their chil- 
dren. I know I expected too much 
from mine and scolded when they fell 
short of my expectations. That drove 
us apart and lessened my influence 
over them. 

“I have not lowered my standards 
any. I’ve simply recognized the fact 
that too much can not rightly be ex- 
pected of young children.”—Alice Mar- 
garet Ashton. 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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-Why Sammy Jay Cries “Thief!” 


“Thief! ‘Thief! Thief!” 

Such a harsh voice! And-such an un- 
pleasant thing to be screaming on a beau- 
tiful, sunshiny morning! 

Johnny Chuck and Peter Rabbit looked 
up among the blossoms of the old apple 
tree. It seemed as if a bit of the sky it- 
self was right there, in the midst of the 
pink and white flowers. It was Sammy 
Jay. His blue coat with white trimmings 
never looked handsomer, and the smart 
cap he always wears never looked smart- 
er. Yes, Sammy Jay was very beautiful to 
look at! Johnny Chuck thought so. 

“What a handsome fellow Sammy Jay 
is!” he exclaimed admiringly. 

Sammy Jay heard him and began to 
strut proudly and show off his fine coat. 

‘Handsome is as handsome does,” said 
Peter Rabbit. “You heard what he was 
screaming?” 

“Yes,” said Johnny Chuck, “I heard; 
but who was he calling a thief?” 

Peter Rabbit turned and stared at John- 
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Control the oven heat 


TURN of the handle sets it. Leave it closed for 
a ho. oven. Set it at the half-way stop for me- 
dium heat. Open it full for a slow oven. After 


Charter Oak 
Parlor Furnace 
No.16. Mahog- 
any, Walnut, 
gray enameland 
plain finishes. 
Also 4 other 
styles and sizes 
in all finishes. 





you buy. 


being set, it operates automatically to maintain 
the desired temperature. 
now control the oven heat in a coal range. Because 
of this regulator, the Charter Cak Range is better 
than ever for baking and broiling. Good cooks for 
four generations and housekeepers for the last 80 
years have found Charter Oak Ranges unequalled 
for cooking, handsome in appearance, and econom- 
ical of fuel. See the Charter Oak Range before 


Think of it! You can 


CHARTER OAK STOVE & RANGE CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


rank CHARTER OAK 






Used by four generations in millions of homes. 





ny Chuck as if he thought Johnny didn’t 
know much. Then he looked up at Sam- 
my Jay. “Tell Johnny Chuck what your 
name is!” he called. 

Now Sammy Jay doesn’t like Peter 
Rabbit and he flew into a rage at once. 
He leaned down and screamed at Peter 
at the top of his lungs, but all he could 
say was: “Thief! Thief! Thief!” 

Peter grinned as he turned to Johnny 
Chuck. ‘When he screams ‘Thief,’ he’s 
just telling all the world what he is him- 
self,” said Peter. ‘‘He’s the worst thief 
on the Green Meadows or in the Green 
Forest. If you’ve got anything you really 
want to keep, don’t let Sammy see it.” 

“But what does he tell everybody that 
he is a thief for?’”? Johnny Chuck asked. 

“He has to; Old Mother Nature makes 
him. I guess he can’t help stealing. It 
runs in the family. His father was a 
thief, and his grandfather was a thief, 
and his great-grandfathers ’way back to 
the days when the world was young were 
thieves,” replied Peter Rabbit. 

Just then Sammy Jay flew away, 
screaming “Thief!” at the top of his 
lungs. “I wonder what mischief he’s up 
to now. If there is any trouble anywhere 
on the Green Meadows or in the Green 
Forest that Sammy Jay isn’t at the bot- 
tom of or doesn’t know about, it is be- 
cause Sammy was asleep when it hap- 
pened. Sammy Jay is mighty fine to look 
at, but fine clothes never yet made a 
gentleman,” said Peter Rabbit. 

“But how did Old Mother Nature hap- 
pen to make him tell everybody what he 
really is?” inquired Johnny Chuck. 

Peter Rabbit yawned. “It’s a long 
story,”’ said he. “Some day you go down 
to the Smiling Pool and ask Grandfather 
Frog to tell you all about it. He knows, 
for he told me. Now I must get back to 
the dear old briar-patch for my morning 
nap. Good-bye, Johnny Chuck.” 

“Good-bye, Peter Rabbit,” replied John- 
ny Chuck. 

After Peter had left him for the dear 
old briar patch, Johnny sat on his door- 
step under the old apple tree a long time, 
thinking of what Peter Rabbit had told 
him about Sammy Jay. “What a dread- 
ful thing for anyone who is so handsome 
to be a thief, and how very, very dread- 
ful to have to tell everybody!” said John- 
ny Chuck. “I believe I’ll go over to the 
Smiling Pool right now and ask Grand- 
father Frog about it.” 

So Johnny Chuck brushed his clothes 
until he looked spick and span, and then 
he trotted down the Lone Little Path 
across the Green Meadows to the Smiling 
Pool. There, just as he expected, he found 
Grandfather Frog sitting on his own spe- 
cial big, green lily-pad. Now Johnny 
Chuck is rather a favorite with Grand 
father Frog, so when Johnny politely 
asked after his health and then begged 
him for the story of how it happens that 
Sammy Jay goes about crying “Thief!” 
Grandfather Frog was very willing to 
tell him. 

“Chug-a-rum!” began old Grandfather 
frog, in a very deep voice. ‘“Chug-a- 
rum! It was this way: A long, long time 
ago, a very long time ago, when the 
world was young, things were very dif- 
ferent from what they are now. Oh, my, 
yes! Very different indeed! Everybody 
loved everybody else. At least, everybody 
was supposed to love everybody else. No- 
body was afraid of anybody else, and all 
the animals and all the birds lived like 
one great happy family.” 

(Continued next week) 





When in 


Chicago 


Stop at the 


MORRISON 
HOTEL 


Cor. Madison and Clark Sts. 
Tallest in the World 
Closest in the city to offices, 
theatres, stores and rail- 
road depots 


1,944 Rooms $2.50 up 
all outside, each with bath, 
running ice water and 
Servidor. 


Ahousekeeper is stationed on each floor. 
All guests enjoy garage privileges. 














Smart Three Eyelet Tie 
Neat and Trim—This shoe will 
please you. Fine patent leather, 
dull tongue. The LATEST in 
every way. Ask for 66X 


Wear.u-well 


QUALITY SHOES 












Color: N 

Lit CATALOG 
of cowboys’ wear- 
ing apparel and 
riding equipment. 
All styles of 
STETSONS. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded. 


STOCKMAN-FARMER SUPPLY CO., 








1629 Lawrence St., Denver, Colo. 











Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
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Ultr aViolet| Ray, S ah 
CELO- GLAS S 


HIS remarkable unbreakable material draws the 
health-building Ultra-Violet rays of the sun 


into your chicken houses. 


Makes chicks grow as 


fastand lay as many eggs as when they are turned 


outdoors. 


Sunlight contains the best of all “tonics’—the 
Ultra-Violet rays. Science has proved that these 
vitalizing rays are absolutely essential for nor- 
mal and healthy growth of poultry and live- 
stock. Science has also proved that CEL-O- 
GLASS provides indoors all of these rays that are 


necessary. 


(Ultra-Violet rays cannot pass 


through glass and only very small quantities 
penetrate opaque materials.) 


CEL-O-GLASS is durable 
andsubstantial. It will last for 
years. It is economical. Easy 
to install. Unbreakable. Itis 
not a cloth. 


Try CEL-O-GLASS on one 
of your poultry houses. Watch 
how much healthier your 
chicks grow. Watch how many 
more eggs they lay. Ask your 


county agent about CEL-O- 
GLASS. Write us for free 
sample and instructive folder 
No. 16. 


There is only one genuine 
CEL-O-GLASS. Be sure you 
get it. Do not accept substi- 
tutes. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write for thename 
of one near you who can. 


ACETOL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


21 Spruce Street 


New York, N. Y. 


Patented 1927 Acetol Products, Inc. 
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Yet the progress that concern 
you can measure as you read. 


the best your own dealers carry. 





Your Yardstick 


The story of man’s progress is written 
messages from all corners of the globe. 
ou most—the better talcums, tooth- 
brushes, shoes and automobiles that can give you daily satisfaction— 


Advertisements are your local yardsticks. 


If you read the advertisements, you can buy wares that repay your 
confidence—wares widely advertised, because widely believed in. 
Moreover, by helping you select the new, economical and best to-day, 
the advertisements help you save for the new and best tomerrow. 


Read the advertisements to know 
what is best and where to bup it! 


on the printed page—in 
r= 4 history can measure it. 


They tell of the new and 











| and methods of poultry 











THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
peultry will be cheerfully answered. 











Poultry Diseases Deserve More 
Attention 


Because the poultry industry repre- 
sents an annual turnover of more than 
a billion dollars, and because of recent 
changes in the organization and man- 
agement of egg and poultry produc- 
tion, Dr. J. R. Mohler, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, rec- 
ommended to the members of the 
American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, meeting at Philadelphia, “what 
we as veterinarians must do to keep 
our flocks healthy in order that meat 
and egg production shall not diminish. 
We are dealing with fow!ls not only 
from a pathological standpoint, but as 
commercial units on Which a great in- 
| dustry is based.” 

Doctor Mohler pointed out that the 
United States is the most important 
poultry raising country in the world, 
[’ producing more than one-third of the 
world’s supply, that breeders sold 800,- 
060,000 baby chicks last year, that the 
hens collectively lay eggs at the rate 
cf 760 a second or 2,000,000,000 dozen 
a year, and that the annual value of 
poultry products is now considerably 
in excess of the $1,900,000,000 or 16 
per cent of the total livestock produc- 
tion of the country, and outranked 
only by dairy products and the swine 
industry. 

For years, Doctor Mohler comment- 
ed, poultry raising was an incidental 
enterprise on the American farm. 
Poultry diseases were regarded as of 
little consequence, and chickens were 
left to shift for themselves. “The last 
decade, however,” he said, “has wit- 
nessed an amazing change in the scope 
and egg pro- 
duction, as the industry has rapidly 
forged to the front line of dignified 
commercially productive enterprise 
The humble hen is now recognized as 
an asset, a chief source of income, and 
as such is favored with the best of 
feed, shelter and attention,”. and the 
increase in size and profitableness of 
flocks makes it increasingly feasible 
for poultry raisers to employ veterina- 
rians in case of disease in their flocks. 

The speaker explained that, legally, 
the hen has never come into just rec- 
ognition by the law, and has not had 
a fair share of the attentions of con- 
gress and appropriations for study and 
control of the diseases of poultry. An 
exception was the outbreak of the Eu- 
ropean fowl pest in 1924, when con- 
gress did recognize the poultry indus- 
try by appropriating funds for eradi- 
cation in the nine states to which the 
pest had spread. Some work has also 
been done with avian tuberculosis 
which has proved approximately as in- 
fectious to swine as has bovine tuber- 
culosis. And in the last appropriation 
bill the bureau of animal industry was 
authorized to use funds for the control 
and eradication of poultry diseases. 

There is definite need, Doctor Moh- 
ier believes, for wider and more fun- 
damental investigations not only of 
avian tuberculosis but of other infec- 
tious and parasitic diseases. He ex- 
plained that it had been found true, 
but was not generally known, that tur- 
keys harbored the little worms which 
cause the disease of gapes in chick- 
ens, altho the turkey is not usually af- 


fected. When turkeys and young 
chicks are reared together it is diffi- 
cult to avoid losses of the young 
chicks. Advance has been made in the 


development of vaccines for several 
poultry diseases. Determination of 
when to use such remedies must rest 
with the veterinarians. Other fields 
for fundamental research in poultry 
husbandry include feeding mixtures 
and balanced rations for various pur- 
poses. Some diseases, it has been 
found, can be controlled by proper nu- 
trition. 





The most effective control of poul- 
try diseases must come thru poultry 
raisers themselves who will employ 
veterinarians skilled in poultry dis- 
eases. Governmental and state action 
in case of diseases of poultry should 
aim at the protection of domestic 
fowls from foreign contagion, to pre- 
vent the spread of poultry diseases 
from state to state, and to eradicate 
communicable diseases within a state 
when they appear. Co-operation 
among states would be advisable, and 
each state in which poultry raising is 
important should establish a compe- 
tent veterinary poultry service which 
should include poultry research labo- 
ratories and competent workers. 
Quarantines should be based on scien- 
tific information and not on business 
expediency, and funds should be avaii- 


| able for the control or eradication of 





communicable diseases. In all such 
efforts Doctor Mohler piedged the aid 
of the bureau of animal industry to as 
full extent as congress may authorize. 





How Shall We Feed Oats? 


When corn is scarce and high- 
priced farm flock owners naturally 
turn to oats for a larger part of the 
ration for the chickens. From now 
till the time new corn is fit to feed 
the problem of using the largest pos- 
sible amount of oats in rations of the 
mature flock and the half grown 
chicks is with us. 

Feeding whole, dry oats as a large 
part of or all whole grain ration is 
poor business. Even tho the oats are 
plump and bright, the hulls make them 
poor feed except in limited quantities. 
The sharp points of the hulls scratch 
and irritate the throat and crop. 

Soaking the oats for 24 hours helps 
make them more palatable and di- 


| gestible and less irritating to the ten- 
der membranes of the throat and crop. 


| A friend 





questioned my suggestion 
that soaking oats for a day made-them 
more palatable as he was feeding his 
flock one day three years ago. I 
called his attention to a considerable 
number of oats kernels that were lying 
about untouched, tho the flock ap- 
peared to be hungry. He tried soaking 
and told me that not only did the 
flock eat more oats brt no kernels 
were left after feeding and their hun- 
ger appeared better satisfied. Pouring 
nearly boiling water over the oats 
and allowing them to stand 24 hours 
was the method we used with our 
flock for a long time. 

But now we do more than soak it. 
Germinating the oats make a feed as 
much superior to soaked oats as 
soaked oats are to dry oats. And germ- 
inating oats at least in any season but 
winter requires neither much addi- 
tional time or equipment. After soak- 
ing a day we drain off the surplus 
water and spread out in a box two or 
three inches derp, cover with a wet 
burlap sack and leave standi: s in a 
warm place 24 or 48 hours. Fed when 
the sprout is just started, the oats are 
greatly relished and easily digested. 
Most of the starch has been turned to 
sugar. Judged by the eagerness with 
which they are eaten by growing 
chicks and the laying flock when fed 
regularly day after day for months, I 
would say that chickens have.a “sweet 
tooth.” 

The chemists tell us that diastase is 
formed during the germinating proc- 
ess. This enzyme changes starch to 
sugar. Not only does it act on the 
starch in oat kernel, but aids in the 
digestion of other food. Germinated 
oats is a highly desirable feed for the 
laying flock the year round and for 
the young chicks after they are two 
or three months old. 

Sprouted oats is the next step be- 
yond germinating them, It requires 
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“TI could have ' ; 
borrowed money at 10% interest and still 
be ahead if I had fenced when I started.’’ 

A $250 team of mares and five horses frozen 
to death in a blizzard — his only cow gorged 
to death in a cane field —a valuable Holstein 
bull altered by ranchers—. jennets_bred to 
a neighbor’s scrub stallion—two Holstein 
heifers strayed away —200 chickens killed by 
coyotes—10 acres of cane mowed clean by 
range cattle — these are a few of Mr. Foote’s 
losses before he fenced. 


RED BRAND FENCE 
“Galvannealed’”’ Copper Bearing 


will not only save losses like this for you but 
make enough extra profit to pay for itself, 
over and over again, in the many years of 
service it will give. 

RED BRAND can’t _ but last for many 
years. Copper in the steel keeps long life in; 
extra heavy ‘‘Galvannealed’’ coating of zinc 
keeps rust out; picket-like stay wires, wavy 
line wires, can‘t-slip knots, help keep it 
straight, trim, hog-tight and bull-proof. 

What has been your experience with or with- 
out good fence? We will pay $5 or more for each 
letter that we use. Write for details, catalog 
and 3 interesting booklets that tell how others 
have made more money with hog-tight fences. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
| 3812 Industrial Street - Peoria, Mlinois 


















Est. 1916---Pat’d 
Admits Ultra-Violet Rays 


Brings Winter Eggs Ky 


Hens quit laying in winter because glass windows stop the 
sun’s ultra-violet rays. Give them a GLASS CLOTH 
scratch shed and they start laying like it was June. 
GLASS CLOTH admits ultra-violet light freely. The 
hens exercise. Egg paralysis disappears. Egg glands 
fanction. It is common for 400 hens to lay $1000 worth of 
in the cold months. A $5.00 roll of GLASS CLOTH 
makes you tremendous profits. Half a rfillion successful 
users. Try it this winter. e bigegg money. Order 
arollatonce. It will pay you. 
New super-strength manerie Jest out, ‘*Tough as boot 
leather.’” Strongest material of its kind on earth. Trans- 
parent, waterproof, weatherproof. No additional cost. 


-00 bri bi ll 45 feet 
Tad TAIN aria’ ob inches wide. 'Senrpigs ond 
TRIAL OFFER ne NE for Eggs,” free. 


owing uses, on request, 
If your dealer does not have it, order direct from cee - 


URNER BROS, wetlinstcn, ono Dept, 876 














COMBINATION WORM DILLS 


for Poultry 


Nearly all poultry has worms. 
Killips’ pills rid them easily, 
quickly, safely and increase 
your poultry profits. Tried 
and proved for years. Ask 
your druggist or write us direct 
for complete information, giying 
the name of your druggist. 


Killips’ Poultry Laboratories 





Don’t Pay to Feed Worms 


Make the feed go into egg production in- 
stead of building up worms. Treat poul- 
try before putting into winter quarters. 


Double Duty 
KAMALA-SANTONIN 


Combination Tabiets 
Kill worms quickly and without injury to 
chicken. Rid birds of round and tape 
worms. Made by the makers of MIN- 
ROL-PROTIN. 100, $1:50; 500, $6.50; 1200, 
$13.80; postpaid. Guaranteed. Mail order 
at once. The Concentrate Products Co., 
Dept. 6, 549 W. Randolph St., Chicago, IIl. 








‘DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Youare proud to tell friends 
at you stay at the “Black 
Hawk” when in Davenport. 
t’s economical, too. 350 rooms 
=— 350 baths. Rooms $2.50 up. 








five to seven days and requires sun- 
light and an oats sprouter of some 
sort. If plenty of range is available 
there is no particular virtue in feed- 
ing sprouted oats during the summer 
and fall. During the winter it is one 
of the good sources of green feed. 

Using finely ground oats in the 
mash ration is another desirable 
method of making a larger use of this 
grain. The oats should be ground, not 
merely crushed. While those who “mix 
their own” use as high as 50 per cent 
ground oats, from 20 to 30 per cent, 
by weight, is generally the more sat- 
isfactory. 

Properly fed oats makes one of the 
best and cheapest poultry feeds. Fed 
dry and whole in large quantities it is 
one of the poorest.—J. W. 





Getting Rid of T. B. in Poultry 


“What is the best way to clean up 
the tuberculosis that we have in our 
poultry flock?” several readers have 
asked recently. 

Without selling the whole flock and 
beginning again next spring we can 
not hope to rid the flock entirely of 
this disease within a year. We can 
greatly reduce infection and loss for 
the next year, however, by proper 
methods. 

If there is known to be tuberculosis 
in the flock at the present time (cull- 
ing a few weeks or a few months ago 
may have revealed it), the first step 
in cleaning up is to dispose of every 
mature bird. Since chickens rarely 
show infection before the age of six 
or seven months, the sale of all mature 
birds will greatly reduce infection dur- 
ing the next year. If infection is at all 
serious, failure to dispose of all the 
birds more than nine months old is 
bound to result in heavy loss. Even if 
infection has not reached any large 
number, the policy of disposing of all 
the mature birds this fall is advisable 
if a thoro clean up is planned for next 
year. 

The second step is the clean up of 
the yards, houses and premises. The 
house should be cleaned thoroly and 
sprayed with a solution containing car- 
bolic acid or creolin dip. A most per- 
sistent source of infection is found in 
buildings that have a space under- 
neath where the chickens spend a con- 
siderable part of the day during the 
summer and fall. There is hardly a 
farm that does not have a building of 
some sort with a space underneath 
that is a favorite resting place with 
chickens. Commonly it is a granary 
or crib or tool house or an old house. 
These should be boarded up so that 
the chickens can not loaf there. 

The sunlight with its germ killing 
power never penetrates under these 
buildings. While the well birds use 
these retreats, it is the favorite place 
of every sick or unthrifty bird, includ- 
ing those infected with tuberculosis. 
Here is one of the breeding places for 
tuberculosis that can be readily dis- 
posed of. 

The winter house should be provided 
with plenty of sunlight and a scratch- 
ing shed open to the south. Plenty of 
room should be provided. Tuberculo- 
sis spreads most rapidly in the flock 
that is over-crowded. Proper ventila- 
tion is very necessary. All these will 
reduce infection among the young 
birds. 

Next spring the young chicks should 
be raised on clean ground entirely out 
of contact with the mature birds. Be- 
fore the time in the summer or fall of 
1928 comes to move the young flock to 
their winter quarters, the old flock 
should be disposed of and the house 
cleaned. If these steps are followed 
carefully a flock without tuberculosis 
as well as filth and old ground dis- 
eases should be obtained. With the 
high price of grain and prospective 
egg prices rather unfavorable, dispos- 
ing of all the mature birds on many 
farms is not only desirable in reducing 
T. B. losses but in making the flock 
more profitable. 





The Marshalltown, Iowa, Poultry As- 
sociation announces a winter show to 
















Tug Boat, Hens 
and Eggs 


Ay Many readers of our advertising, who are 
now feeding Pilot Brand to their poultry: 








and getting excellent results—and others who 
will use it later—probably wonder what a 500 


H. P. Tug Boat has to do with hens and eggs. 


© Our tug, “Ideal”, is daily towing barges 
with 750 tons of Oyster Shell to the Pilot 
Z Z Brand factory —enough eggshell material for 


Le over 54,000,000 hens daily. 
At 


{) The Oyster Shell is taken from the barges 
by a large crane and passed to the crushers; 
then washed three times; then conveyed through 
big rotary dryers where intense heat absolutely 
destroys all foreign and putrid matter, making 
it sanitary and clean. 


There is no odor or poisonous matter in Pilot 


Brand. 


& It is then triple-screened into two sizes for 
hens and chicks. All oversize and dust are 


Hens must have it before them all the time to 


produce egg profits. 
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OYSTER SHELL 
FLAKE 














OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Shell Building, St. Lowis, Mo. 
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AGE YOU butchering this 
fall? If you are, write 
today for a free copy of the 
booklet, “‘How to Butcher 
Hogs and Cure Pork.” You 
will find it’s the most helpful 
thing you ever read on the 
subject of “putting up” meat. 


It tells you the best and easiest 
ways to butcher, how to prepare 
the carcass, select the various cuts, 
cure the meat. It explains thor- 
oughly the importance of salt in 
meat curing—and why Diamond 
Crystal is and for 40 years has 
been the ideal salt for curing meat. 


Diamond Crystal is pure, mild 
salt. Used in curing, it assures 
sweet, well-flavored meat. The 
tiny flakes, which dissolve quick- 
ly, penetrate every fibre and thus 
protect against spoilage. 

There is a Diamond Crystal 
Salt for every farm use—for cur- 
ing meat, for livestock, for can- 
ning, for butter and cheese mak- 
ing, for table and for cooking. 
Ask for Diamond Crystal at the 
store where you trade. 


“The Salt thats att Salt” 


Diamond 
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Free! 


Use coupon below to get your copy of 


the booklet, * “How to butcher Hogs 
and Cure Pork.” No cost or obliga- 


tion to you. 








DraMonp Crystat Satt Co., 
Dept. 883 , St. Clair, Michigan 

Please send, free, booklet, “How to Butcher 
Hogs and Cure Pork.” 


Name 





Town 
2 4 ee 











be held November 21 to 24, inclusive. 
Entries are open to the world and are 
now being received. A good show is 
anticipated because the Barred Rock 
clubs are also meeting at Marshall- 
town during this week. 


The interest in purebred poultry 
seems to be growing in Marshall 
county. 





The Indian Wooden Plow 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It has occurred to me that you might 
have the wrong idea about the “crook- 
ed stick” with which the farmers of 
India plow their fields. My idea until 
I came and saw and handled one was 
that the crooked stick was just any old 
stick they might pick up in the pas- 
ture, and that they dragged it along 
and moved about a bushel of dirt to 
the acre. Not so. The farmer is on 
the lookout everywhere he goes for a 
limb just the right size and shape. He 
wants one about six inches in diame- 
ter and one that has a slight bend in it. 
When he finds one he cures it in the 
dry for a year before he builds the 
plow. ‘This stick must be of the very 
toughest wood, preferably of the In- 
dian thorn tree. 

He cuts the stick off at a distance 
of about two feet on either side of the 
elbow. One of these ends is sharp- 
ened into a long point, with the bevel 
down. That is his share. The ‘other 
end is squared, and near the top a 
little handle is fixed. The tongue of 
the plow is then attached by a sort of 
mortise-and-tenant just above the heel 
of the plow. He finishes off by fitting 
a sharp piece of iron to the toe of the 
plow and polishing the whole very 
carefully. 

Then he yokes his bullocks and 
anything but cheerfully sets off thru 
the field. If the ground is dry and 
hard he moves great clods of dirt; if it 
is just right he plows a kind of a fur- 
row; if it is too wet he makes a slight 
track thru the field. And these bul- 
locks can just a little more than pull 
the hat off your head! But these poor 
chaps are perfectly happy with this 
outfit. You and I are happy riding in 
a car now, but what about ten years 
from now when we have had a good 
taste of flying? 

A. M. SONES. 


Nagpur, India. 








Canada Thistle Worst 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Iam much interested in weeds; glad 
to learn Dr. Pammel’s expert opinion 
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on the ten worst ones, but am sur- 
prised to know there is one I do not 
know—buckhorn. I would place Can- 
ada thistle first, quack grass second, 
morning glories third, because they 
are common and so hard to kill on ac- 
count of spreading by rootstocks. It 
takes bulldog perseverance to exter- 
minate them, which should be done. 
What will we do when thistles get as 
thick as ragweeds, as I have seen 
quack. Quack is not hopeless if it is 
on dry ground, and does make good 
feed. 

Fourth would be cockleburs, tho they 
are scarce in.northeast Iowa. Fifth 
and sixth would be ragweed and fox- 
which can not be exterminated 
but can be controlled by careful culti- 
vation and seeding down. Foxtail (also 
pigeon grass and water grass) makes 
fair feed and the seed can be used as 
chicken feed. I would put tickle grass 
seventh because of its discomfort to 
man and beast. Mulenberg’ smart- 
weed comes eight because it, is so hard 
to plow and hard to kill. Marsh cress 
should have ninth this year in this sec- 
tion. We see so much of that “yellow 
weed” in the oats this year, it actually 
choked many oats out.. I would place 
burdock tenth because it is hard to 
kill and causes discomfort to stock. 

I think most farmers should agree 
on the first six being the worst, and 
the other four would depend on condi- 
tions and on what each farmer hap- 
pens to have among a great many. 

V. M. PERRY. 
Fayette County, Iowa. 
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When the Birds 
Are Far, Far Off 


NCHESTER Repeater 
Speed Loads, the new 
super-power shells, do two jobs 
with unfailing dependability. 
They get the biggest and fastest 
game that can be taken with a 
shotgun. They get this game at 
the greatest possible distance. 
More power, more speed, more 
range. Shoot Winchester Re- 
peater Speed Loads Shells and 
make the hard shots easy. 


WIN CHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


REPEATER 















SMOKELESS 


LEADER ¢ REPEATER * RANGER 


Als 
FISHING TACKLE FLASHLIGHTS BATTERIES ICE SKATES ROLLER SKATES 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


The main 
advantage of 
Flex-O-Glass is not 
its small cost as a glass 
substitute. You should use 
Flex -0 -Glass in any. building, 
coop or = d where animals, poultry 
or plants are housed because it 


ADMITS hae ————, _ Useina Scratch 
ULTRA-VIOLET === Shed for HENS! 


RAYS Station has Gather Eggs 
All Winter! 



























you must use - 

made on a double wens cloth base. 

Other uses listed below 

What the American Med- 
ical Association Found 


Shed. You wiil be 
astounded on sub- 
———_a—== = " zerodays when you 














About FLEX-0-GLASS 
This great scientific authority tested Flex- 
)-Glass, found it weatuer proof and ad- 
vised 92.500 doctors to recommend it for 


: find almostas many 
eggs as you get in summer. Millions of ; yards of st ey Sempe weather proof 
k lex-O-Glass were sold for Scratch Sheds and Poult: ouse windows last vear. 
Poultrymen everywhere doubled — some tripled — their _ Thousands have 
d x writtenus telling of big egg production. Use 15 yards of z 
half those under QO-Glass for 100 bens. Then use for baby chicks in Spri 


Enclose Your PORCHES 


Makes Ideal Storm Doors and Windows 
Just tack on over screens gn porches, sereen doors and 
windows. Transforms perch ™m asnow trap intos 





s : , means 
you can raise twice as _ many chicks witha 
third more weight per chick at nomorecost. 
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g ¢ warm sunlit room flooded with invigorating. cura- 
tive Ultra-Violet Rays. Use as work or heaith B20 
} room or children’s ind house, Only 1-8 as wre.) 
H We cost of glasa and much tter (glass 40% yond, s 
i y gate ou eee at aya). a 8 gh (ey $ 
mill wor! x 
AU aa ail ie 5 and neat 
" ab 
FLEX-0-GLASS 
Your whole Farm 


Cut with shears, nail on. Lasts for years * N 
Use it on POULTRY HOUSES }\ 
More Eogs—Stronger Chicks 
Use it ae PORCHES 
A Health iat 
Use it on HOTBED 
Planis =~ Faster 
Use it on HOG HOU 





24 FLEX-O-GLASS —. a 
1451 N. 


not. 





Pigs le Faster Cicero —_~ 
Use it on WINDOWS P ++ mark. 4 Find enclosed $..--nna----- — send me... 
In factories, garages, school- x jase oe - § « if Fiex-0-Giams 36 in inches Py by prepaid parc dick 4 


houses, to diffuse sun glare. 
Makes room lighter gressive 


FLEX-0-GLASS MFG. CO. | "~ 
1451 N. Cicero Ave. Dept. 2 Chicago, Il, ,.7°™ State 


Di cesta aan sles veshtoeecanens cin exvenmann-eanaaeantapriancie aemdnianmaeees 


Blex-O.Gilass is sani ecaiiaian Most Durable. Used all over the Werld and Kec- 
ommended by the Best Authorities Everywhere. 


wg using 
He turn it and you will refund my money 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 


_ 








Iowa Milk Production 


Figures on milk production which 
have been submitted by official crop 


reporters in Iowa during the past few 
years indicate that these men have se- 
cured higher average production on 
their cows during the past spring and 
summer than during previous years. 
In 1925, which was the first year for 
complete records, the average produc- 


tion per cow was 19.8 pounds per day. 
This year production has been running 
from 3 to 9 per cent above the 1926 
figures. 

Another interesting fact which is 
disclosed by the monthly figures is the 
heavy production which is received 
during the spring and early summer 
months as compared to the production 
during the rest of the year. May, June 
and July are generally the months of 
heaviest production, while November 
and December are the months of low- 
est production. There is a big drop 
in production in August and from there 
on to the end of the year there is a 
slight additional drop. Production re- 
mains light during January but starts 
to pick up in February, gradually in- 
creasing until in April and May, when 
there are substantial increases. 

There are probably two outstanding 





open vessel. In that case there was 
some evaporation of moisture which 
automatically increased the per cent of 
fat in the cream on account of the 
shrinkage in total weight. This shrink- 
age in weight did not cause any differ- 
euce in the total ‘amount of fat for 
which the farmer would be paid. 

These trials sustain other investi- 
gational work on the subject. They 
should help to do away with this false 
idea of allowing the cream to sour be- 
fore selling as the practice is handi- 
capping the improvement of quality 
and thereby lessening the returns 
from dairy products. 


Producing Certified Milk 


An Iowa subscriber states: 

“T have been in the dairy business 
for the past three years and have been 
getting a special price for high grade 
milk. I would like to know the re- 
quirements for certified milk in Iowa. 
Will you kindly inform me as to the 
barn equipment, care of cows and 
handling of the milk?” 

‘There is very little if any certified 
milk produced in Iowa. A few dairies 
are producing milk which is practically 
of certified standard. There are tewer 
certified dairies in the country at 


























Here is a young grade Guernsey cow, milked twice a day under farm 
conditions, with a ten-months record of 14,123 pounds of milk and 536.6 
pounds of fat. She belongs to E. C. Forest, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 








reasons for these large variations in 
production. Feeding is undoubtedly 
the most important. Closely associat- 
ed with feeding comes the large in- 
crease in fresh cows during the spring 
of the year. Figures which have been 
compiled from strictly dairy sections 
show a smaller variation in production. 
These sections have more fall fresh- 
ening cows and are paying more atten- 
tion to proper feeding as a means of 
stabilizing milk production. 





Sour Cream Does Not Test 
Higher 
In the past there have been many 


people who have thought that their 
cream would test higher if they al- 


‘lowed it to get good and sour before 


they sold it. This belief has stood in 
the way of considerable improvement 
in the quality of butter and therefore 
has lowered the price that creameries 
could pay for butterfat. 

Complete tests have been recently 
made on this subject by the Blue Val- 
ley Creamery Company, of Chicago. 
The results of these tests show that 
souring the cream does not affect the 
test, even when it reaches the ad- 
vanced stage. The only difference 
that could be ascertained was where 
the cream was allowed to stand in an 





large than there were a few years ago. 
This can be accounted for by the fact 
that the general quality of milk pro- 
duced is much better than a few years 
ago and the difference between it and 
certified milk is much legs. 


Usually certified milk is supervised 
by a committee of doctors appointed 
by local, city ,or county authorities. 
The word certified as applied to milk 
is copyrighted and can only be used 
under certain conditions. The general 
rules and standards have been adopted 
by the American Association of Med- 
ical Milk Commissions. Their head- 
quarters are 360 Park Place, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Any one who is interested in the 
subject can secure a copy of these 
standards by writing them. 


The requirements designate com- 
plete equipment for the barn, separate 
milk houses and general inspection by 
a veterinarian and laboratory analyst 
so that the highest quality product is 
produced. These high requirements in- 
crease the cost of production so that it 
is usually not profitable to produce 
certified milk unless there is a very 
good demand for special baby milk. 
Many dairymen will find the general 
suggestions helpful in producing a 
good grade of milk, even tho they do 
not go to the extremes required in cer- 
tification. 
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All-Steel Stall 
Stanchion. 


Send Coupon for Lou 
Free Barn Plan Serv 


Here is money-saving information you can have right at 
your elbow. No cost. No obligation. Before you build a new 
barn or remodel the old onesend the coupon. Thousands 
of barns have been built from Louden plans and suggestions, 


We will show you how to avoid expensive lumber waste— 
how to establish the proper floor levels— how to build the 
Strongest roof with large, open mow space— how to get a 
better barn for less money. Fill out and mail coupon today. 
We will send you, free and postpaid, blue print plans and 
suggestions to fit your needs. We gladly help farmers plan, 


LOUDE NW 


Labor Saving Barn Equipment 


The coupon will bring you the latestinformation about Louden 
Stalls and Stanchions— how they save you time and labor 
and give cows real pasture comfort,while stabled. Louden 
Water Bowls end the job of turning the cows out to water 
increase milk production—bring inmore money. T he Louden 
Manure Carrier takes the drudgery out of barn cleaning. 


We have an Easy Payment Plan for 
Pay From the installation of this better MAIL THISCOUPON r ODAT! 
Income Plan? equipment. Ask us for details. 


LOUDEN72812Court St., Fairfield, lowa. 
The Louden line also includes Feed Carriers and 


i 
t md me, postpaid and without _ i 
i charge, barn planblue prints andsuggestions. § 
Trucks, Steel Pens, Manger Divisions, Bull Staffs, { 
Cupolas, Ventilating Systems, Hog House Equipment, [ for...... cows. .....bulls. .....youngstock § 
t 
| 
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Make More Milk 


Cows 
th water bowls. Reported gains 







period. Prevent spread of disease 
through water. Filoutthe coupon. 


I expect to O build [ remodel a barn 9 
Hay Unloading, Tools, Power Hoists, Barn and Garage .... horses, Will begin about..........-- r 
Door Hangers— Everything for the Barn.” Mail coupon. 


The Louden Machinery Company | ncoccccccccccccccsererseecerccscseess | 


2812Court Street [Est. 1867] Fairfield, lowa | 
Albany, N.Y.; Toledo, O.; St. Paul, Minn.; Los Angeles, Calif. es ie cd ncdoxtia gastavdanaeoaaces 





Don’t blame the feed or the con- 
dition of your stock if market 
men grade you low and custom- 
ers corffplain on account of the 
color of your butter. You can 
keep your butter always that 
golden June color which brings 
top prices by using Dandelion 
Butter Color. It’s ) eopely vege- 
table and meets State and 
National Pure Food Laws-used 
by all large creameries for years. 





Trade in Your Old Separa- 
tor for a New Series De Laval 


HIS affords users of old separators which 
may be giving trouble and wasting time, 
butter-fat and money, an opportunity of re- 
alizing something on their old machines and at 
the same time securing the services of a new 
De Laval, which usually saves enough butter-fat 


“apes —- —o It's harmless, tasteless and 

seeniels Rsencsse easy terms. doesn't color buttermilk. Large 

New York — i — bottles, 35¢ at all drug and ned 
165 Broadway 600 jackson 61 Beate St. cery stores. 


Write for FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE 
Wells & Richardson Co., inc 
Berlington, Vermont 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 















gSave $15.00 to $25.00 per Ton Grinding 





Your Own Feed With \Qprg 
. The 00d Retiehle dey Bost Sool uate Be \ } 

Frrisir asc sas 

successfully. 

2 it Has Never Failed Me—Not a Dime 

all) for Repairs 
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oo ” Saved 6150 a Month 





et. 
tive literature, FREE. Stock in principal cites. fur Senne Dud for Sum 


J. B. SEDBERRY, INC. 313 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 











SAFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
If you do not find in Watiaces’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be giad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 
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Your partner 
for 60 years! 





THIS year marks the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the foundation of Armour 
and Company in Chicago. 


Armour and Company has been 
your partner —the partner of all 
livestock raisers!—for sixty years. 
Your part has been the production 
of hogs, cattle and sheep on the 
hoof. Our part has been the killing, 
dressing, distributing and selling of 
the finished meat and by-products 
to all parts of the United States and 
foreign nations. 


When we started business the 
Middle West was being reclaimed. 
Today it is one of the richest agri- 
cultural regions in the world. We 
have grown with this country and 
will continue to grow with it, be- 
cause our service has proved most 
efficient and profitable to producer, 
consumer and investor. il 


ARMOUR 482 COMPANY 
Chicago 
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Hog Tonic 








Worm expeller—mineral- 
vegetable tonic—conditioner 
all in one — economical to feed. Successful for four- 
teen years in producing more hog profit —30 to 40 
pounds more per hog for about eight cents a month. 


Send for formula and FREE sample. “* 
The Kalo Company, st. 1913) ,59r%15,,, 
teinieshneniaadindtamttnstiiien 











Hotels of Hospitality 
in Cedar Rapids 


HOTEL MONTROSE 


300 Rooms 250 Baths 
Rates: $1.50 to $3.50 


HOTEL MAGNUS 


150 Rooms 100 Baths 
Rates: $1.25 to $2.50 


Operated for Your Comfort by 
EPPLEY HOTELS Co. 














10 BIG WEEKLY 10° 
bus UN C72 VA B8 o) 

Most unusual offer! Ten weekly issues of Amet. 

ca’s liveliest illustrated magezine for 10c. Highest 


: _—~ fiction; unusua! articles; sparkling wit and 
¢ humor. Send name, address and 10e 


The Pathfinder, Dept-D207 Washington, 





without delay. 


D.C. 








Free Catalog ': in colors explains 


w you Can save 
money on ly Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or w to 
any running 

Send f. 


Etsy. 


| penses and reserve deductions. 
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used for any purpose, but which is 
used mainly to finance the storage of 
grain pending sale. 

Freight averages about 12 to 13 cents 
per bushel in Manitoba and about 17 
cents in Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
The elevator charges are flat, espe- 
cially in Manitoba, where it is 2% 
cents for all wheat handled thru pool 
elevators. Since these costs came 
out of the initial payment a member 
with carload wheat got an initial pay- 
ment of about 85 cents if he had No. 1 
northern, less if he had wheat of lower 
grade and more if he had wheat ofa 
higher grade. As the initial payment 
included his handling costs to the ter- 
minal his next three payments were all 
“velvet” except the pool operating ex- 
The 
same procedure is being followed this 
fall with initial payments of $1 per 
bushel, basis of No. 1 northern at the 
terminal for the 1927 crop. 

But what does it cost to operate the 
pools? It must be enormous, the read- 
er may surmise. But it isn’t, as vol- 
ume is the controlling factor, and the 
pools have such volume that per 
bushel costs are fractions of a cent. 

The total cost of operating the cen- 
tral agency for the 1924 crops was .33 
cent, or less than one-third of a cent 
per bushel, and .20 cent, or one-fifth 
cent for the 1925 crop. The total cost 
of the Alberta pool for the 1924 crop 
was .634 cent per bushel, for Saskatch- 
ewan .52 cent, for Manitoba .597. For 
the 1925 crop the costs were .418 cent 
in Alberta, .35 cent in Saskatchewan, 
.61 cent in Manitoba. Including the 
central agency costs, the highest total 
cost in any of the provinces was .80 
cent, or four-fifths of a cent per bush- 
el. This figure covers cost of adminis- 
tration, publicity and education, field 
service, statistic bureaus, selling ex- 
pense, grading and inspection service, 
ete., but does not include freight or 
local elevator handling expenses. 

Whether the pool farmer in the 
years cited might have done better 
thru the regular grain trade channels 
is open to argument. Pool service is 
service at actual cost and prices are 
the average for which all wheat was 
sold during the year, less the actual 
operating costs. There were no prof- 
its for anyone in handling and selling 
it. The farmer took all the risk, took 
the profits or losses that otherwise 
might have gone to some one else, and 
waited a year for his final settlement. 

Some non-pool farmers. received 


more for their wheat in those years- 


than pool farmers. Pool officials ad- 
mit it, but certainly there were many 
non-pool farmers who did not get the 
average price. But pool members do 
know this much: that they are no 
longer forced to dump their wheat in 
the fall, that they are assured of the 
average price over the entire crop 
year, and if the initial payment in the 
fall won't take care of their needs they 
can use their certificates showing de- 
livery as collateral with the banks and 
mortgage companies. They have quit 
watching the market. They have 
hired experts to sell their wheat and 
they are trusting to their judgment. 
All comparisons of prices between 
what the pool and non-pool farmers 
receive depend somewhat on who pre- 
pares the figures. The Northwest 
Grain Dealers’ Association, represent- 
ing the grain trade, can prove that the 
open market “average” prices are 
higher than the pool's pool price. This 
“average” is the closing quotation in 
Winnipeg each day, divided by the 
number of trading days, regardless of 
whether a million bushels or five thou- 
sand bushels were sold at that closing 
quotation. Pool officials say such an 
“average” is absurd as it assumes that 
the non-pool farmers sold an equal 
amount of wheat at the market each 
day which, of course, they did not do. 
A fair comparison could be secured by 
dividing the total amount of money 
paid by all grain companies to farmers 


How Canadian Farmers Sell Wheat 


( Continued from page 3) 
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by the bushels bought but such figures 
are not available to the pool, and if 
the trade has them it has not useq 
them. : 

There is also that “spread” between 
prices in Winnipeg and Minneapolis or 
Chicago which has been in favor of 
Winnipeg during recent months. Just 
why, ask many of our readers. Poo] 
officials take some of the credit, and 
they may take that credit rightfully, 
but the trade is just as convinced that 
the world situation has everything to 
do with it. There is also a difference 
in the grades in the two countries. No. 
1 northern in Minneapolis is not No. 1 
northern in Winnipeg; it is a No. 2 or 
possibly No. 3 in Winnipeg. Last sum- 
mer No. 3 carried an 11-cent discount 
under No. 1. 

Then there are men friendly to the 
pool who doubt whether it has in- 
creased prices materially over what 
the farmer would have received in the 
ordinary channels. But they are con- 
vinced that the pool is a check on 
the trade; that it has wiped out some 
of the old abuses in grading and 
weighing; and that it has a wonder- 
ful psychological effect. It has given 
the grain farmer something to which 
he can hold with the utmost confi- 
dence, and in times of unrest that is 
probably as important as prices. 

Even the trade admits that the pool 
has great economic and _ political 
strength, but it denies the pool any 
credit for improving in any degree the 
existing marketing machinery. It con- 
tends that the profits the pool has had 
are merely the profits that any pri- 
vate handler with large volume would 
have. made, and that it has made them 
by handling wheat just as the private 
trade handles wheat. Were these con- 
tentions all well founded, the pool 
farmer finds consolation in the fact 
that his organization is saving for him 
the profits which would go to the pri- 
vate handler. 

The pool is quite conservative in its 
claims, as compared with the promises 
made during the organization period of 
some of the co-operative movements in 
the United States. It has never im- 
plied it could fix prices, realizing it 
would be foolish to attempt it, and of- 
ficials foresee the danger of bringing 
marginal lands again into production 
by establishing artificially high prices 
even if that were possible. Its princi- 


| pal promise is to give its members the 





average prices for the year after sell- 


| ing costs have been deducted, to sta- 


bilize the market and keep for the 
farmers the profits that the trade 
might take if it handled their wheat. 

Ignoring the question of price ad- 
vantage, the pool farmers of western 
Canada know that they are receiving 
more money for their crop than they 
received before and immediately fol- 
lowing the war. Admittedly, not all 
this improvement is due to the pool as 
Canada has had three good wheat 
crops in succession, and wheat prices 
have been better than just before or 
after the war. However, some of the 
improved financial status of the pool 
farmers is without question due to the 
pool’s methods of paying for the grain 
sold by it. 

Orderly financing is what the busi- 
hess men and bankers of the prairie 
provinces term the pool’s methods of 
payments. Paying for the wheat in 
four installments has removed the ne- 
cessity for running a line of credit to 
the extent the farmers once ran. 
Wheat is the one great cash crop of 
the prairie provinces, and will remain 
so for many years to come, and nat- 
urally when the farmer sold all his 
wheat in the fall he received the bulk 
of his year’s income in those months. 

The old practice was to sell the 
wheat after threshing, pay the banks 
and stores what they had coming, and 
if there was anything left the farmer 
naturally felt flush and had a tendency 
to “blow” himself. Then in the spring 
he started borrowing again, at 8 per 
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Necro and 

Septicemia 

caused him 
heavy losses 
—for years 


Now, it has entirely disappeared. 
Tells how he got rid 
of it easily. 

Here is good news for you if you have 
been having trouble with sick pigs. A 
prominent Nebraska hog raiser has disclos- 
ed the new easy method he used to com- 
pletely end heavy 
losses from Necro 
and Hemorrhagic 
Septicemia (Swine 
Plague). For sev- 
eral years, Schin- 
dier Bros. had lost 
most of their fall 
and spring pigs. 
They had despaired 
of ever getting rid 
of the disease. 


THEN—they discovered a new treat- 
ment. Where everything else had failed, 
this new way was 100 per cent successful. 
Notice what they say: 

“We had been having heavy losses from 
Necro and Septicemia for several years. 
It looked as if we would have to quit 
raising pigs. But last fall we started 
using 38rd Degree Liquid Hog Concentrate. 
Our hog troubles have entirely dis- 
appeared. It has proved so successful 
that we are now using it regularly on 400 
pigs and also on our fall sows. We are 
recommending it to all our neighbors.” 


Straightens Up Sick Hogs 

8rd Degree Liquid Hog Concentrate 
straightens up sick hogs quickly—in 7 
days or less. It is the most positive aid 
Veterinary Science has ever discovered for 
preventing and treating Necrotic Enter- 
itis, Thumps, Hog Flu, Swine Plague, 
Mixed Infection, Pig Scours, etc. Has 
proved wonderfully successful for thou- 
sands of hog raisers. 

It is the original and exclusive 3-pur- 
pose liquid hog concentrate. Formula is 
protected by U. S. patents and cannot be 
used by others. 


3-Fold Benefits 


(1) Effective as a wormer. Destroys 
the worms easily and quickly. This puts 
the animal in condition to make more 
rapid development, 


(2) CHARGES THE BLOOD with easi- 
ly digestible minerals in corfcentrated liq- 
uid form. Builds strong bone and large 
frame. No other minerals are necessary. 

(3) A positive CONDITIONER that 
keeps the digestive organs in perfect con- 
dition. Gland secretions are made to 
function properly. Enables the hog to get 
the utmost value from all feed. 


Remarkable Results 

Keeps hogs in prime condition, free from 
worms and disease, and physically able to 
make the most rapid growth. Has saved 
entire herds after the owner had given up 
hope of saving them. Has made 250-lb. 
hogs of scrawny, poor-doing pigs in six 
months’ time. With 3rd Degree you need 
no other wormers, minerals, tonics, etc. 


Write for Free 60-Page Book 

Remarkable new illustrated 60-pagée 
book, greatly enlarged. Just off the press. 
Be sure to get your copy. Full details 
about 8rd Degree Liquid Hog Concentrate. 
Includes 19 pages of valuable information 
on symptoms and treatment of hog dis- 
eases you see most frequently. Tells 
what users say. Send your name for copy. 
Write NOW, giving number and age of 
your pigs. Address DROVERS VETER- 
INARY UNION, Dept. C 16, Omaha, Neb. 
(Copyright 1927 by D. V. Union.) 
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cent or more, and by fall he had to sell 
his wheat again to meet his obliga- 
tions. Under that practice the farmer 
financed this year’s crop from what 
he expected to get for it. Now the 
pool farmer finances this year’s crop 
on the basis of what he got for last 
year’s crop. 

The initial payment in the fall or on 
delivery usually takes care of obliga- 
tions then coming due; the spring pay- 
ment carries him thru threshing; then 
he still has the final payment coming 
in September. This distribution of the 
wheat money has certainly made pool 
farmers wise spenders. It has placed 
them on the same basis as the salaried 
man, who, if he received his year’s 
wages annually, probably would spend 
freely for a month or two and then be 
hard up for the rest of the vear. 

This system of payments has cut 
down some of the borrowings at the 
banks, as the pool farmers are adjust- 
ing their operations to this new sys- 
tem. This is indicated by the experi- 
ence of one farmer who had gone to 


some harvesting equipment. Before 
going to the bank he went to the post- 
office, and there was his pool check 
for over $600. representing his third 
; Payment. Naturally, he didn’t borrow 
} any money. The banks lost that loan 
but the bankers feel that what they 
lose directly has been more than made 
up by the increased prosperity of their 
customers. Business men who often 


is spread more evenly over the year 
and credit men of wholesalers selling 
to merchants say they see a great im- 
provement in their collections since 
the pool began its operations. Orderly 
financing has become a phrase as 


marketing. 

In the next article I shall tell how 
the pools have acquired their elevators 
without borrowing a cent of money, 
how they are expanding their elevator 
system and the methods of selling 
grain. In the third article I shall point 
out the fundamental conditions differ- 
ent from those in the United States 
where the pool movement has made 
but little progress altho inaugurated 
ahead of Canada. 


A Chance for the Best Nuts 
in lowa 


Do you know where there is a real 
nut? Not the kind that walks around 
on two legs; the kind that grows on 
the trees down in the woodlot. 

Do you have a prize tree on the farm 
that you gather your best nuts from? 
If you have, you had better “tote it 
out” for the big nut gathering contest 
to be held in Iowa this fall. 

This contest is for all boys and girls 
of the state who were not under 11 
years or over 19 years of age on Sep- 
tember 1 of this year. It includes 
black walnut, butternut, shagbark 
hickory, shellbark hickory (Missouri 
or King-nut), pecan and hazelnut. 

The preliminary contests will be 
held in the various counties of the 
state. Then the winning exhibits from 
these contests will be sent in to the 
Iowa State College for the state-wide 
contest in December. The counties 
will determine the prizes for the local 
contests. For the state contest there 
will be a first prize of $5, a second of 
$3 and a third of $1 for each of the 
classes mentioned above. Then there 
will be a sweepstakes prize of $10 or 
a cup for the boy or girl winning the 
greatest total of points, made up of 
five points for each first, three for 
each second and one for each third. 
A single contestant may enter not 
more than two plates in any one class 
but may enter plates in all the classes. 

To get to the state contest you must 
get into a county contest. The first 
thing to do is to see the county agri- 
cultural agent and see if his office is 
going to carry on the contest for your 
county. If so, he can give you all the 
details and instructions. If not, the 
next thing to do is to get some other 
organization or some person inter- 
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ested in taking charge of the contest 
and tell the county agent so that he 
can tell the other boys and girls in the 
county. You can get full details of 
the contest by writing to the Exten- 
sion Forester, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Don’t put off starting this contest, 
because the nut-gathering season is 
nearly here. There have been some 
very good native nut trees found in 
Iowa, but there are many others not 
yet known about. It would be a fine 
compliment to any girl or boy to dis- 
cover a high quality nut and have the 
variety named for him or her for all 
time to come. 

The big purpose is to discover better 
native parent trees, to preserve and 
propagate our native nut trees, to in- 
terest the boys and girls in planting 
better nut trees. 





Creamery Record Circulars 


A new publication just issued by the 
Iowa agricultural experiment station, 
Ames, is entitled “Financial Record 
for Country Creameries.” It is known 
as Circular 106, contains thirty-two 
pages and was written by Frank Ro- 
botka, a member of the agricultural 
economics extension staff at Iowa 
State College. 

The new circular explains and illus- 
trates an adequate system of creamery 
accounting which has been tried out in 
various Iowa creameries and found 
successful and _ practical. Sample 
pages of the various forms used are 
shown and entries made on them. 
These sample forms and entries aid in 
making clear the procedure necessary 
to keep records according to this 
system. 

Any who are interested in the new 
circular may have a copy free upon re- 
quest to the bulletin section, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 



































For Home Use, Too 


Relieves pain. Soothes and 
heals. An old-time family 
remedy. Keep it always 
handy for lumbago—back- 
ache—sore and aching 
muscles—cuts— sprains— 
bruises—and burns. At your 
druggist, $2.00 a bottle. 


The Lawrence-Williams Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio ‘ 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
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Also buck ropes and tie chains for 
big team hitches recommended by 
the Horse Association of America. 


Johnson Ideal Halter Co., Aurora, Illinois 
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If you ever wear out the hubs on a set of EMPIRE 
STEEL WHEELS we'll give you a new set abso- 
It simply can’t be done. 
use our own exclusive composition metal, much 
harder, far more durable than common cast iron. 
Second, hubs are one piece; have cast-on sand 
bands, no removable box or other parts to work 
No other hub is made like EMPIRE. No 
other hub can outwear EMPIRE. 


EMPIRE 
Rims, Spokes, cannot break 


Wrought steel we use can not crystalize and break, even in sub-zero 
Spokes are welded into the hub (making a non-breakable, 
Spokes are cold riveted into the rim 
(forming a solid spoke head that never can work loose or wear out). 
And plenty of spokes make it impossible for either rim or spokes 
to bend, even when hitting largest rocks. 


Make old gears like new 


Save money. Equip your old gears with BMPIRE STEEL WHEELS; 
or buy an old gear, a set of BMPIRES and have a wagon like new 
Wide tires reduce draft 25%; are best of all in wet 
fields and on muddy roads; low down feature saves you 50% of : 


Genuine EMPIRES are guaranteed to fit perfectly. 
does not sell this famous, 35-year-old line of money saving steel 
wheels, write direct to us for prices and big FREE catalog. 
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Auto and Tractor Oils 


—in this Special Farmers’ Co-operative 
Carload Sale now offered by this com- 


pany. You can buy whatever quantity 
you need—a year’s supply—and save 
many dollars. 


at carload price 


You don’t have to buy more than you 
need—don’t have to pay for it now— 
just pool your order with other farm- 
ers and we ship them all in a carload 
to your town next spring. 


This special one 
time offering 


is made to get more farmers to know 
the economy and efficiency of the 
famous Black Hawk Products. 


— HIGHEST QUALITY OILS — 


including “Faultless” Tractor and Auto 
Oil, “Power” Pure Pennsylvania Oil, 
“Crescent Kno-Nok” Gasoline, “Red 
Ball” Gasoline, and Veedol Motor Oils. 
Full details of the saving in price, and 
the plan of this sale sent on request. 
Write for them today. 


OIL PUMP FREE: With every order 
for one barrel or more of Faultless Oil 
in this sale we give an oil barrel pump 
free. 


BLACK HAWK 
OIL COMPANY 


Largest Independent Distributors 
IN OFFICE: WATERLOO, IOWA 









venient, practical. Kee; 


users of the Clover Leaf Tank Heater. 


‘f HEATER 


Burns with intense BLUE FLAME. 
No ashes,smoke,or sparks, Safe, con- 
ps water in stock tanks 
at proper temperature in sero weather for only 


Ceder Rapids Foundry & Machine Co., 
Foundry Sta., Re. 907, Cedar Reside: ta 
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Store Corn Safely 


until prices are higher 


Improper storage of corn is costly. Deterior- 
ates feeding and market value 20¢ to25¢! The 
HASTINGS STEEL CORK CRIB prevents this heavy loss. 
Keeps corn safe from rats, moisture or lightning. 
Pays for itself the first year. Built to last a life- 
time. Never will need repairs or paint. Heavy 
steel frame, studdings, rafters, and braces. Gal- 
vanized steel roof can’t blow off. Galvanized 
sheet around bottom keeps out rats, mice, fowls 
and pigs. Heavy galvanized steel wire. 4 times 
ordinary ventilation enables you to crib early or 
frosted corn. Easy to fill from either side or roof. 
Sizes 650, 900 and 1075 bushels. 

We fully guarantee every Hastings Corn Crib 
as we)l as our well known Hastings Steel Grain 
Bin. See our dealer or write us. Send today for 
prices and free Corn Crib booklet, Write NOW! 


Hastings Equity Grain Bin Mfg Co. 
Dept. 93, Hastings, Neb. 
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The War Against the Corn 
Borer, 








(Continued from page 7) 

lay eggs upon the corn. leaves and 
again start the cycle of destruction. 

“During the year many farmers and 
others interested in the corn borer in 
Iowa and other uninfested corn belt 
states came to headquarters here to 
inspect the work we were doing. They 
were much pleased with the thoroness 
of the work. Several uninfested states 
have men in the corn borer zone study- 
ing so they will be prepared to combat 
the pest if it invades their states.” 

Worthley cited figures to show with 
what rapidity the corn borer repro- 
duced if left unharmed. Starting with 
100 borers, fifty of them females, 20.- 
000 eggs will be produced. It is safe 
to estimate that 3,500 adults will de- 
velop from these eggs. This gives an 
increase of thirty-five-fold in a single 
season. 

The tiny borer enters the stalks and 
cobs of the growing corn, works thru 


.as far as the pith runs and lies dor- 


mant thru the winter months. The 
fact that the pith in corn stalks stops 
a short distance above the ground 
helps materially in fighting the pest. 
Farm machinery companies last year 
developed low cutting devices and 
again this season have on the market 
new equipment to crop the corn within 
two inches of the ground. 

Where stalks were cut high stubble 
pulverizers, with a hundred whirling 
blades, were used to chop the stubbles 
to pieces and kill the borer. This ma- 
chine is power driven by a takeoff 
from a tractor. Stalks had to be 
cleared from the field, ground up by 
some process or burned. 

This necessity arises from the fact 
that the borer may lodge at different 
heights along the stalk. Where a 
stalk is crowded with a dozen or two 
borers the worms will be found distrib- 
uted somewhat. 

It is only where a large number find 
their way into a stalk in that manner 
that grave damage is done to the corn. 
The stalk, carrying the ripening ear, 
breaks and falls to the ground. The 
ear fails to develop properly and the 
yield is reduced materially. 

Outside of the activity of the field 
workers, another important undertak- 
ing is being carried on yearly. Exper- 
iment stations, some supported by the 
state and some by the government, are 
hatching millions of small insects that 
in the old country were parasites of 
the borer. Efforts here are being 
made to acclimate the borer parasites. 
From stations about Toledo the in- 
sects are being taken to numerous 
points along the lakes, into uninfested 
areas in Iowa and Illinois, to be re- 
leased. 

This work *n general is under the 
direction of D. J. Caffrey with head- 
quarters at Arlington, Mass. At that 
station in addition to the two para- 
sites generally recognized as_ such, 
government employees are experiment- 
ing with about ten other varieties of 
insects with the hope of finding some 
that will destroy the pest. 

“Too much hope does not want to be 
placed in these,” Worthley told me. 
“It will be years before there will be 
sufficient numbers of parasites to do 
much good, even if it is determined 
that that means of combatting the 
pest is advisable. And it is likely that 
complete control never can be effected 
with parasites.” 

Dean Alfred Vivian, of the college 
of agriculture at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, is certain that eradication is im- 
possible, and that the advance of the 
pest can not be stopped entirely. He 
told me that he believed it was only a 
matter of time until the pest reached 
the Mississippi. 

The economical effect of this will be 
shocking, is the belief of Mr. Vivian. 
He pointed out that the prestige of the 
corn belt states depends at this time 
upon corn. The adaptability of that 
crop to a large part of the United 





manship. 


is a book of thrilling adven- 
tures in which Colt’s have 
figured. May we mail it to 
you with our Catalog No. 
73? 








Colt’s have always kept abreast of the times 


OLT’S of 1836—the original revolver—could not “hold a 
candle” to the latter day models of Colt Revolvers and 
Automatic Pistols. Yet, they were the most reliable Fire Arms of 
their time. Today, as then, they excel in materials and work- 


Like the developments in artificial lighting, Colt’s have brought 
to home, business, alley, street and road a safer, more depend- | 
able and comforting means of Protection. 
And after the lights are out, the alert companionship of a Colt 
strips the night noises of all terror and worry. The whole family 
feels more secure when a Colt is at hand. 


Maxers or History COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. || 


Pacific Coast Representative, Pan. B. BEKEART COMPANY | 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. | 
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States does more than anything else to 
put the United States in the forefront 
in agriculture. The food content of 
corn grown on an acre of corn land is 
greater than that of any other grain 
produced any place on the globe on a 
similar tract. The United States is 
the only country that can profitably 
produce the crop on the scale it is, he 
declared. If the productivity of the 
corn belt is reduced by the corn borer 
materially the loss will be tremendous, 
he declared. 





Don’t Cover Light Bulbs 


Do you know that even an electric 
light may start a fire if improperly 
used? 

One very dangerous practice is that 
of wrapping tissue paper or other 
highly combustible material around or 
too close to the light bulbs themselves. 


While the bulbs do give off consider- 
able heat, it usually will be carried 
away as rapidly as formed if it is not 
confined. The old incandescent lamp 
would get hot, but very seldom hot 
enough to be dangerous, while the new 
nitrogen-filled lamp heats up to a very 
high degree. This is due to the great- 
ly increased radiation per unit of cur- 
rent consumed compared with the old 
type of lamp. 

There has been on the market a 
shade holder of spring brass fitting 
over the lamp itself instead of fasten- 
ing to the socket. Frequently these 
holders support a shade of flimsy and 
inflammable material, and the extreme 
heat of the new lamps has been known 
to heat the shade holder hot enough to 
burn the shade, with disastrous re- 
sults. Especial care should be taken 
in closets to see that a dress or coat is 
not hung over the lamp or it does not 
get down between the clothing. The 
common practice of using an electric 
lamp to warm up a bed is almost crim- 
inal, since it is almost sure to start a 
fire if overlooked even for a short 
time—I. W. D. 





TOP costly waste and bizaff} 
S) guesswork in feeding. ly 
Make your feed go a 
third further. Grinds J uf 
oats for pigslop—alfalfa \ 
forchickenmash. The ¢@ i) 
W-W Grinder turns eae) 
“roughage” into dollars. 

Makes valuable mixed & 
feedof alfalf: in,snaj 
corn, fodder, bundle 


thi 
i grou 
with] lightning speed. 


The World’s Greatest Feed Grinder! 
No burrs, gears or knives, Powerful ham. 
mers do the work. ‘Timken heavy duty 
roller bearings. Five sizes—elevator or 
blower. 14 Years successful service, 

Write for literature and feed samples. 
THE W-W FEED GRINDER Co. 
“ Wichita, Kansas 
DISTRIBUTORS: 
The Dukehart Machy. Co., Des Moines 
The T. G. Northwall Co. Omaha 

















BURSAL ENLARGEMENTS 


Absorbine reduces thickened, 
swollen tissues, curbs, filled ten- 
dons, soreness from bruises or 
strains. Stops spavin lameness. 
Does not blister, remove hair or 
lay up horse. $2.50 at druggists, 
or postpaid. Valuable horse book} 
1-S free, Write for it today. 

Read this: “Horse had large swelling 
just below knee, Now gone; has not re- 
appeared, Horse goodas ever. Have used 
Absorbine foryears with great success.” 


INETl I-11 
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W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 289Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 
Write for price and FREE sample 
DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 
349 W. Madison, Chicago, Lilinols 
Plant: Buffalo, Iowa 
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(Continued from page 6) 

“what else could it do?” demanded 
merry. ‘That stuff keeps piling up under 
it. It would raise Pyramid peak itself if 
you could drag it across this field.” 

OUG was staring at the plow with 
D corrugated brows. ‘‘What we need,” 
he said, “‘is something to drag over that 
prush heavy enough to break it off that 
won't fill up. Something that will just 
naturally wear it out.” 

“When you git all this brush wore out,” 
youchsafed Mort, who had come out, 
“there'll be a whole lot more wore out 
too, including a steam engine and a boy 
or two.” 

“pry up!” said Doug. “If you can’t use 


vour head to help out here, keep it 
shut!”’ 

He studied some more. 

“Tell you, Terry,’’ he said, “let’s take 


them plows and beams off and use the 
rame. It’s heavy enough to wear this 
stuff out. And after we get it broke off 
and uprooted we can take the hay rake 
and kind of bunch it and then burn it.” 

“We can try it,” said Terry. ‘We'll 
never get a crop out if we have to clear 
this brush off by hand.” 

Doug’s idea worked. That great frame 
slid over the brush without gathering 
enough to dampen its weight, and crushed 
and broke the brittle stems to powder. 
Once across and back and a fifteen-foot 
swath was ready for the rake. 

When they came to the house for din- 
ner they found that their company had 
called a car from town and gone on up 
to their camp. They were not regretful 
of this; they were busy. 

They broke the brush on the entire 
field, almost two hundred acres, in a little 
over a day. Mort followed with the hay 
rake, bunching it, and Mr. Muir followed 
him with the torch. Dust, flames and 
smoke darkened the sun. 

The boys came out coated so deeply 
with dust that they were hardly recog- 
nizable. Mort swore many a lurid oath 
before he had finished his job, and came 
thru with his clothing torn to tatters. 

“T lost two teeth in that job,’”” he vowed, 
“one eye, nearly, all my clothes, and the 
rake has got just two whole teeth in it. 
If there’s any more of this kind of work, 
Terry, you can tell your paw to hunt a 
new hand. I'll be quittin’.” 

“One good thing about you, Mort,” said 
Doug, grinning widely, “is you always 
wait to holler until a job is done. Now, 
most people start in before they begin 
the job. It’s all over now; ‘we can put 
them plows back on the frame and turn 
this upside down in a week.” 

It was worth seeing. Straight across 
the field the old engine would tow that 
plow, leaving a broad strip of freshly 
turned, black dirt in its wake. For two 
weeks, at least, they farmed in a big 
way. At the end of that time, three hun- 
dred acres of oats and barley were sleep- 
ing beneath the turf. But they went night 
and day almost, to do it. , 

They finished on Saturday, shortly be- 
fore noon. 

“You boys have earned a vacation,” 
said Mr. Muir. ‘“‘Wonder if you wouldn’t 
like to spend it riding up on the range 
and see what the cattle are doing?” 

“Suits me,” said Doug. “Guess it in- 
cludes Mort, too, don’t it?” 

“Of course,” said Mr. 
especially.” 


Muir. ““Mort 


HE three of them set out after dinner. 
Doug settled in his saddle with 4 
sigh of satisfaction. 

“Never knew a saddle to feel so good,” 
he said, “for the feel of a horse more 
pleasant.” 

Mort grinned. 

“Wait till you set down in a saddle 
cinched under Catapult’s belly,” he said. 
“You won’t be sayin’ anything about a 
saddle feeling so good then.” 


“Is that so?” said Doug. “What do 
you know about old Catapult?” 
“Plenty,” Mort assured him. “When 


you set down in a saddle that’s on him, or 
try to set down in it, you want to be sure 
to have a piece of rubber to bite on, and 
you’d better have one of these new-mat- 
ick cushions to light on, too, when he de- 
cides to separate from you.” 

“Just so’s you’re around,” Doug as- 
sured him. “I couldn’t ask for anything 
softer.” 

Mort giggled. 

“Trouble with you, Doug,” he said, “is 
that you can ride a little, but you know 
it too blamed well. You ain’t never had 
to reach for the sky very high yet. When 
your time comes, you'll reach all the 
higher.” 

“I don’t aim for that time to come,” 
said Doug, “not as long as the cinch 
holds.” 

Mort turned to Terry. “Listen at him,” 
he jibed. “Thinks that there’s nothing 
but a broken cinch that can pile him. 
Why, Doug, the Bar Slash Bar keeps a 
string of brones, regular cow horses, any 
of which could throw you so high you 
could look over Mount Orno. Right up in 
their corral by the summer camp.” 

“We'll ride up and look them over some 
day,’ said Doug. ‘We'll have more time 
now for a while.” 

The first thing they saw after they 
entered the range was a dead steer. 

Mort dismounted and pulled out the an- 





CATAPULT 


imal’s tongue. Drew his knife and made 
an incision in the neck. 

“Poison,” he said briefly. 
is dark as lamp-black.”’ 

“That looks like one of our steers,” 
said Terry. ‘‘Let’s turn him over so we 
can see the brand.” 

They tied their lariats onto the dead 
animal’s legs and turned him over. Brand, 
Bar Z Bar—their brand. 

Mort coiled up his lariat thoughtfully. 
“Poison’s bad this year,” he said admon- 
ishingly. ‘Don’t be surprised if we find 
more of them.” 

“Suppose we separate,” suggested Doug, 
“and in that way we can cover more 
ground.” 

‘Meet up at the old salt ground under 
the peak,’’ suggested Mort. “Then we 
can tally up.’ 

Doug swung to the left and rode on. 
He saw few white faces bearing their 
brand, but great numbers of the Bar 
Slash bar, also a few bearing a brand 
strange to him. And he found dead ones, 
too, with appalling regularity, most of 
them bearing the Bar Z Bar. Evidently 
the southern stuff was not as susceptible 
as were the Herefords. 


“The blood 


E FOUND Terry and Mort waiting 

for him at the salt ground when he 
came out into the little park there an hour 
later. Terry’s face was very grave, and 
Mort was tallying. 

“Never heard of anything like it,’’ he 
was Saying. ‘“‘Doug, we found sixty-nine 
head, all told, wearing the Bar Z Bar. 
How many did you find?” 

“Thirty,” said Doug. ‘“They’re every- 
where.”’ 

“Almost a hundred!’ exclaimed Mort, 
“and we know we didn’t find them all. 
Terry, kiss your cattle money good-bye 
this year. Be lucky to get thru with 
breeding stuff.”’ 

“Be lucky if we get thru at all,” said 
Terry, dully. “This just about finishes 
us. I don’t understand it.” 

“They were starved when we turned 
them out,”’ explained Mort; “ready to eat 
anything. The spring is late and the 
larkspur is the first thing that comes on, 
and it always seems its worse of a late 
spring. Besides, them dogies have cleaned 
the pick of the range.” 

“But they'll all be dead in another 
month at this rate,” said Terry; “every 
hoof of them.” 

“Worst time is over now,” predicted 
Mort. ‘‘Won’t be so many losses from 
now on. The later grass is coming on, 
and it’s sweeter and more tender than 
the larkspur. They’ll quit eating it now. 
You see, a cow has to eat a big bunch 
of that stuff in a pretty short time to kill 
them. A few mouthfuls now and then 
don’t hurt them.” 


“Well,” said Terry, “let’s get back 
home and break the news. Dad will 
about faint when he hears it. It’s up to 


the grain crop now whether we stay on 
the Bar Z Bar or not.” 

At the forest gate they met two horse- 
men riding up—Spence Lossing, foreman 
for the Bar Slash Bar, and the Texan, 
Chal Messer. 

“Hello,’’ said Spence; then addressed 
Doug. “Thought you was coming up.” 

“Been too busy,” said Doug. 

“Come along with us now,” urged 
Spence. ‘‘We run in a bunch of broncs 
this morning and there’s some of them 
will be pretty cagey. Come on up and 
we'll have some fun.” 

Doug hesitated. “Guess there’s not 
much to do at the ranch,” he prevari- 


cated. “Can you get along, Terry?’ 
*“Sure,’’ said Terry, over his shoulder. 
“Go ahead.” 


Doug turned his horse and rode on up 
the trail between Lossing and Messer. 

Mort twisted in his saddle and said to 
Terry: ‘Wish Doug would stay away 
from that bunch. Nothing delights them 
half so much as to get a fellow half drunk 
and then stick him on a bad horse.” 

“Doug don’t drink,”’ said Terry. 

“You don’t know whether he does or 
not,” retorted Mort. “He’s never hag 
much chance. Over’t the fair last fall I 
saw him one day when his legs simply 
wouldn’t behave a-tall.” 

“Doug’s no fool,” reiterated Terry. ‘TI 
guess he can look out for himself. Be- 
sides, those Texas people are up there, 
and Spence won’t try to pull anything 
raw while they’re there.” 

“Not a bigger devil in the hill than 
that young Sid,” declared Mort. “He 
comes up here every summer just to spree 
around. He’ll be hand in glove with 
Spence in anything like that.” 

‘“‘Well,”’ said Terry, a bit wearily, ‘““‘what 
would you have me do? I talked with 
Doug, but you know about how much in- 
fluence I had with him, don’t you?’ 

“Just as well talk to a dehorned bull,” 
nodded Mort, “can’t do a thing with 
him.” 

“We'll not tell the folks where he’s 
gone,” said Terry; “no need of that.” 

“No,” said Mort, ‘‘we’ve got enough to 
tell them anyhow.” 

Mary met them at the corral. 

“Where’s Doug?” she asked. 

Mort looked at Doug quizzically. First 
interest she had shown in Doug since 
they quarreled. How could she sense 
anything wrong so quickly? 

“We got separated from him,” Mort 
lied cheerfully. ‘‘He’ll drag in after a 
while.” (Continued next week) 
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How Many Head doYouN eed 
— to Make a Good Living? 





Inevery branchofstockraising and 
mixed farming, that’s a live ques- 
tion today. And more than ever 
before, the answer depends on 
feeding for highest profit per head. 


Adairyman in JonesCounty, Iowa, 
cut his herd from 20 cows to 13 
and made 50% more money the 
third year! You toocan make more 
money with less hard work and 
worry, by following modern feed- 
ing methods. This big, free book- 
let tells you how. Includes prac- 
tical, tested rations for every, 
class of livestock. 


It’s no use to make a big investment for 
improved strains until you’re ready to 

































feed better animals profitably. Start 
now. Mail the coupon today. 
TRIPLE 
VALUE 
V6 
SS 
< e . 
The Universal Protein Feed 
. 
Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 
Fine Arts Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Send free booklet, No. P10 “How to 
Make Money Feeding Linseed Meal.” 
Name 
Address 
© L. M. E. C. 1927 = 

















Good plumbing adds more to 
farm values than it costs 


CRANE 


VALVES: FITTINGS 


Plumbing fixtures, water systems, 
and softeners are sold in your city 


SEE YOUR DEALER 












“NEW-BONE’ 


CYhe Oa Court House Brand 


The Last Word in Mineral Rations 








syITH Purest of pure concentrated minerals, containin 
- PURE real calcium bone phosphate (instead of the Q 
A pe hosphat rite for the “New 
Lc ig M Bone” formula and compare it with any other on . 
BON the market at amy price. No matter if you are 
PHOSPATE feeding 25 hogs or 250, it will pay you to investi- /. ~ ‘ < 


ngs * gate this great body builder. Send for our new . ‘ 
the body free circular, ‘Raising More Hogs in Less Time.” ‘ y 


bui/der~. Stockmen Supply Ce., Dept. B, Marion, lows “En d) 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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nn roy porn ng it will be none PRICES Last week ...ccseceees J 50) 7.75) 7.50 September 16 to 22 Baisees 77| 67| 105 
that lumber and the wages of city labor Butter, creamery extras, last week Week before ......... | 7.50] 7.75| 7.25 | September 23 to 29 ...... 76] 69/108 
are above the general price level. Oats, 45% c, week before 45%c; cheddar cheese, ‘a 
eggs, hides and copper are decidedly be- last week 25%c, week before 25%c; eggs, GRAIN SHEEP 
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: " Last week ............ 7.25 7.00) 7.12 Quarter blood wool at Boston is 43c, —e Ss os he —o ) be = 
Corn— : 148! 118 Week before ......... 7.12| 7.00) 7.12 light native cow hides at Chicago 2ic, able for s ipment in intra-state trade 
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Lumber— | Last week ...... onseee | 9.88} 9.50; 9.42 pe . expense for fuel. Easily in- 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- | Week before ......... 9.70) 9.50! 9.30 = ed; Ps place the drinking bowl 
RNS RE a ae | 176 98 Pigs (130 lbs. down)— | | w oy the hogs can get at it, cover the 
Yellow Pine (southern) | | Fert WEE .....cc0ss oe | 9.38! 9.88 EXPORTS OF GRAIN = = Lg with manure, and forget 
<8 No. 2 com. boards. 159 86 Week before ......... TAT | 9.25} 9.88 Exports of wheat th a ons F it for 30 days or more. Requires fresh 
1x8 No. | | | I t the third week in manure once or twice during the winter 
Yellow Pine (southern) | | Stock pigs— | _ September were 6,655,000 bushels, as com- —works perfectl 30 bel Wh 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)...| 185 84 East Week: 2 ..6.<0000. {10.00!..... 110.25 | pared with 8,233,000 bushels the week be- Panera, yetetenscit a + pete Santali ted 
Gement .....: POG Ee Weleda See } 145 95 Week b.efore ...... eo 10.25 fore and 6,894,000 bushels for the same fussing with “4 been walls manace 
week last year. Exports of corn the third i ; ? 
FINANCIAL SHEEP week in September were 72,000 bushels, — Sue alike cone apes 
Bank clearings, per capita, | Lambs (84 Ibs. down) 7 | ) as compared with 45,000 bushels for the at your dealer’s today. 
outside of New York, medium to prime—’ | | week before and 49,000 bushels for the 
month of August os | 244; 103 Last week ......... ...[12.95/13.62/13.08 nmgge itis ge _— oe. —— of — jo DEMPSTER MILL MEG. CO. 
nterest, 60 to 90 day paper,}| | Teek before .......... 113.50114.12/13.50 veeK In septembe ere , . 
4 ce a eke tl 83 81 eure WP eget Pike kdene 13.50/14.12 13.50 | bushels, as compared with 112,000 bushels 731 So. 6th St. Beatrice, Nebr. 
Industrial stocks ........... | 266] 122 gag fg = ginencnetes 10.38'10.88] 9.62 | for the week before and 190,000 bushels - 
Railroad stocks ...........-. 28) 117 Week before ......... 10.38/11.25/10.25 | for the same week last year. eo) No Flame 
Yearling wethers, medium | | | ~ 
RAILROAD RATES rs a, rates on sag wn yg . ¥ pa 2 aN or Heater 
eorn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are WBE WEEK ..cccsescscs 9.25,10.88) 9.5 ° . ° - S 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on Week before .........| 9.25/10.88/10.00 Livestock Receipts and Prices 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- }| Ewes, medium to choice—| | | ; 
age railroad workman is now getting Last week ......... ..-| 5.38] 5.42) 5.25 Hog prices are 81 per cent of the ten- 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared Week before ......... | 5.38| 5.25] 5.13 | year average, as contrasted with 108 pei 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per Feeder lambs, medium to | cent for fat cattle, 79 per cent for sheep 
cent of the pre-war normal. —* . f ee ] — and 99 per cent for lambs. 
we, es Ot WOK. Si scnwnas » --113.20/13.50/12.5 ; i 
FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm Week befofe 22/2277! |13.20|13.50'12.75 ee ee ee ae ae 


hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 

ages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 








NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 





percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
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Hurt While 


Hunting 


Fall Breaks Spine Bone 
We Saved 
Him $535 


Thousands, like Ralph M. 
Shanklin, Barberton, Ohio, will 
tell you “EVERY FARMER 
SHOULD HAVE AN _ ACCI- 
DENT. POLICY.” Shanklin was 
badly injured while hunting. Fell 
from a tree—spine bone broken 
—he was laid up for months. Big bills 
piled up—bills that WE HELPED PAY. 
His 2%e a day investment in a Wood- 
men Accident policy saved him $535. 

YOU may be seriously injured in any 
one of a@ thousand ways this year. 
Every farm day is filled 
Tone 
1 F. N 8 W 
SERIOUSLY __IN- wy 
JURED LAST YEAR. fable men over 
Can you afford to risk | 21 for good 
it without our policy | tetritory. Write 
which protects up to 
$1000? 





for facts. 











A DAY IS 


ic 
5S ALL IT COSsTs 


Why @0 another day without this 
low-cost protection? It will relieve the 
load when bills pile up from doctor, 
hospital and extra help. It is the 
greatest accident policy ever written 
for farmers. Wonderful benefits. Get 
full details. Act NOW. Don’t risk de- 
lay. Mail the coupon—RIGHT NOW! 


Woodmen 
Aecident 


Compan 
of ne, 


eee tet Seseseheseeeeeeeseeeeeseees 


WOODMEN ACCIDENT CO., 

Lincoln, Nebraska, H1013 
Please send me details of your 
accident insurance policies. (Age 
limits, 16 to 60.) 

















ow I t 
Mix Feed, Mik Concrete 
Farmers everywhere are buying the KWIK- 
MIX double-duty, portable mixer. Handiest, 


Quickest feed mixer you ever saw. Also leads the world in 
4 mixing hard-as-rock concrete. More exclusive, time- 
saving, labor-saving improvements than any other 
mixer at its price. Get our latest bargain offer, and 
save time mixing feed for hogs and chickens, besides 
making your own concrete improvements inex- 
pensively. Write today. 
BADGER KWIK-MIX CO. 
1027 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 











Rukars Phosphate 


High Grade-W ASHED-Finely Ground 
144%, Phosphorus: 97% Thru 100 
33% Phosphoric Acid: 90% Thru 200 


Quickest Results 


Spread soon as possible on land to 
be broken any time before Summer. 


Phosphorus at Lowest Unit Cost 


Ruhm Phosphate & Chemical Co. 


Dept. I, Mt. Pleasant, Tennessee 


CORN CRIBS 


All shapes, round, square, eb- 
long--All steel--Midwest Heavy 
Duty Corn Cribs guarantees 


























‘ 
<4 mold, weather, ete. The best in- 
: og Vestment a farmer can make. 
. W¥ite for pictures and descriptive folder telling how to 
get more for Aha low prices ond prepaid ete effect 
now, on Cribs and Grain Bins. 


MIDWEST STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
379 American Bank Bidg., 


LUMBER 


25% or More Saving 


to you. Don’t even consider bu: until you have our estimate 
by return mail. Send us complete list of your needs. No money 
down. We ship quick and pay the freight. 


FARMERS LUMBER CO. 


24th and Bord Streets OMAHA. NEBRASKA 














- possibly stand those people any longer. 











Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“A flapper, as I understand it, 
is a young female with rouge on 
the outside of her face and gum 
on the inside.” 











HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 


SS 


Yy 


S 








Contest closes October 19, so send your 
postcards right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
be awarded for the full amount of the 
prize tied in each tying contest. 


THE BURNING QUESTION 

It was the Welshman’s first visit to 
London, and being unused to the ways 
of the roundabout traffic system, he 
thoughtlessly wandered into the road and 
was run over. 

The ambulance quickly rushed him off 
to a hospital, where a kindly doctor took 
the case in hand. Under his expert treat- 
ment he soon regained consciousness. 

“What's the matter, indeed? Where 
am I?” he cried. 

“You were injured in a street accident,” 
replied the doctor. ‘“‘But don’t be alarmed, 
you will recover.” 


yey 





Comfortable Low Altitude Way 



















From wheat fields to orange groves. 


From fertile Mississippi Valley Farms 
To Ranches below sea level 
Or deserts transformed by irrigation. 


Glimpses of Mexicans, Indians, Mis- 
sions, Apache Trail, Roosevelt Dam— 
Direct to Phoenix and other winter 
resorts. 


Three fast through trains daily via Rock 
Island-Southern Pacific—Golden State 
Limited, de luxe all-Pullman, Apache 
and Californian. 


Through Standard and Tourist Pull- 
mans, Dining Carsand Coaches. Mail the 
coupon below for details of superior serv- 
ice Chicago, Kansas City,St. Louis, Mem- 
phis, Minneapolis and St. Paul to Los 
Angeles, San Diego and Santa Barbara. 


tenteurtentonlentententiantentetiansteatententeteata| 


l Rock Island Travel Service Bureau, i 
614 Valley Nat. Bank Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 
Please send me booklets descriptive of California I 
I and the Golden State Route and full particulars con- | 
] cerning train eervice 
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Rock Island 


The Road of Unusual Service 
294 








The Welshman cheered up immediately 
despite his bruises. 

“How much?” “he asked.—Answers, 
London. 





A TESTIMONIAL 

“Well, sir,” asked the typewriter agent 
of an old customer, “how do you like your 
new machine?” 

“It’s wonderful,” was the enthusiastic 
reply. 

“Would you mind writing us a testi- 
monial?”’ 

“Certainly not,” said the proud owner, 
and dashed off the following: 

“Aafted useing these atypwriter fro 
thre month an d Over.| i unhessitatinh- 
tating] y prononce it tobe al adn moor 
than the M anufacturs claim ? for It. 
Durinb the tim e in mmy possesssion i$ 
three myths i t hass mor e th an payed 
for itse*f id the saving ofF tim e anae la- 
borr.”’—Kansas City Star. 


TREAT ’EM ROUGH 
“My dear,’’ said the host to his wife, on 
her finding him in the bedroom with a 
damp towel clasped to his head, “I can’t 


I’ve got a splitting headache.” 
“But,” said his wife, “I can’t possibly 
ask them to go home. They are our 














Make money this year—but 
know the new lowa law 


Season Opens Nov. 15 


U 

’ Again after three years, 
you can trap muskrats in 
Iowa but there are certain streams 
and certain lakes in which you cannot 
catch them. Season opens November 
15. Know the new Iowa law—what it 
means when it says ‘“Meandered 
streams” where you can or where you 
cannot trap, and be ready to make 
money as in the good old days. 
Write today to Iowa's Fur Headquarters, 
and get a complete copy of new Iowa law 
and full explanation of what it means. Your 







Approximately 10,000 cases are 
successfully trea’ 


ted every year 
FLEMING’S FISTOFORM 
Noexperience necessary,easy and sim- 


pie; just a little attention every fifth day, 
and refunded if fit fails, Bo 



















CORN HUSKERS! 4704 oirsting 
request bringsa complete copy and Rum- Make more money, shucks more corn with 


baugh’s price liste thruout the season. CORN HUSKER’ LIQUID 


Ideal on frosty mornings, saves your grip, does not 
U Re Al det slick. 
Price 50c per bottle delivered. 











Headquarters for lowa Caught Furs a poe See guarantee. Prices to dealers 
317 S. W. 5th St. DES MOINES CHARLES PAULSEN, Mfr. Minden, Nebraska 





guests, remember.” 
“Certainly you can’t put them out,” he 





agreed, “but don’t you think you could go 
and seat yourself at the piano?’’—Scots- 
man. 


MONEY TO BURN 

Mr. Spendix: “Any bills due today?” 

Mrs. Spendix: ‘No, dear, I think not.” 

“Any payments due on the house, the 
radio, the furniture, the rugs, or thé 
books?’’ 

“No.” 

“Then I have $10 we don’t need.”—Tit- 
Bits, London. 


NO COMPLIMENT 
“A fellow just told me I looked like 
you!” \ 
“Where is he? I'll knock his head off!” 
“T’ve knocked it off.’—Bulletin, Syd- 
ney. 


BRANDED 
Bill: “Say, Jack, how did you get that 
‘red on your lips?” 
Jack: ‘“That’s my tag for parking too 
long in one place.” 





“Colored stockings will be seen more,” 





FARM LOANS 


For Five, Seven or Ten Year Terms, or on the Long Time, 
Amortized (Government) Plan. Lowest Rates. Best Terms. 


GATTLE LOANS 


We will finance your feeding operations. 





For additional information, fill out the blank below and mail to 
Collins Mortgage Gompany, cedar Rapids, lowa 
































says a fashion expert. We didn’t think 


NS ccssocscassncnssosnons MN sa icnsstnticsiticitguihaiebibndbiiceaiatdaaailaiciai 
Farm or Cattle Loan?.... suse AMOUNE $ 
Legal description and acreage of land owned.... Siceiciaaiiaacatbiacitena baled 














there was any more of them to be seen. 
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Our Readers Market. 
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Look for what you need 


eel what you wish through these columns 





“4 Adv 
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RATE Sc PER WORD 72%, NAME AND ADDRESS 


Wyomeet t and each initial or full number 1 ios counted as > wot 
e 






fe charge for a minimum of twenty words. Remittance mast |.73% 


accompany order. 

orders and changes in copy must reach 

aredey woshe days re before te of 

writing your ad ivertisement details, 
and fa ag 

















HELP WANTED 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 





SALESMEN WANTED 


MINORCAS 









































HAIL insurance salesmen—Fine fall and 
No. Insertions _ winter proposition with nationally known 
. | 7 - eer — ee ee ane tae oe 
ime. Excellent earnings. rite Midwes 
= ye = i‘: 4 Mineral Co., Grinnell, Iowa. 
22 5.28 | 7.04 SITUATION WANTED 
23 5.52 | 7.36 w ANTED, steady work by month or year 
24 5.76 | 7.68 as farm manager; experienced in grain 
26 6.00 | 8.00 farming, stock raising, dairying. Box 27, 
3 eh 4 care of Wallaces’ Farmer. 
64 
28 6.72 | 8.96 LIVESTOCK 
29 6.96 | 9.28 
30 |_7.20 | 9.60 QUERNSENS 
No advertisement for less than $1.60 | FOR ee ae a - “- a ged 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please and three year old Guernsey heifers 
Well marked and from high production 


type or print your advertisement. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 
station, roa dcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


SALE—German Police puppies, 
males, $20; females, 
$10. Collie pups, males, $7: females, $5. 
Brown Water Spaniel female, ten months, 
10 5 Winchester rifle in good shape, 














FOR 
gray, eight weeks; 








» 38-55 

$12. Bernard Loy, Dunlap, Iowa. 

PUREBRED Pedigreed German Police 
pups. Best farm and watch dog. Sat- 


isfaction guaranteed. Will ship on ap- 
proval. Males, $15; females, $10. F. M. 
Robinson, Comfrey, Minn. 
COLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal companions, 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 








cows. Most of them will freshen in 30 
to 90 days. All T. B. tested. W. H. Cor- 
rell, | Mineral Point, Wis. 


SINGLE Comb White Minorca cockerels 
for sale, $1.25 each, in lots of six or 
more. John H. Bloemendaal, Alton, Iowa. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
THOMPSON’S Imperial Ringlet Barred 
Rock cockerels and pullets. Write for 











prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. 
Arthur Parmer, Maquoketa, Iowa, R. 2. 
CHOICE White Rock cockerels, Fishel 

strain; large, mature birds; six for $12. 
Winnie "McNay, Chariton, dowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
THOUSANDS of chick buyers say Shinn 
chicks are better. Write for our free 
catalog and instructive poultry book and 
low prices. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 213, 
Greentop, Missouri. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 











~~ GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
IF YOU want the best Guernsey or Hol- 











stein heifer calves, from heavy, rich 
milkers, write Edgewood Dairy Farms, 
Whitewater, Wis. 
HOLSTEINS 

HOLSTEINS—Weaned, five to six months 
old heifers; fine, well grown, extra 
choice, high grades; selected individuals 
from high testing, heavy producers; tu- 


bereulin tested; $35 e ach, crated here: 
shipped C. O. D., express. Voodford 
Farm, Riverview Station, St. Paul, Minn. 
FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows 

and heifers, to freshen this fall. Car- 
load lots or less; T. B. tested. Jones & 
Bringgold, West Concord, Minn. 
PUREBRED Holsteins, good blood lines. 

Ten yearlings, 19 cows, 2 bulls, priced 
right. Meadow Brook Farm, Independ- 
ence, Jowa. 


in STOCKE RS AND FEEDERS 














FOR SALE—Farm raised English Shep- 
herd pups from best heeling parents, 








Write for price-list. Gerhard Wolter, 
Hamburg, Minn. 
FOR SALE—Newfoundland puppies, also 


priced to sell. 


Police, best of breeding; i 
Kennels, 


Write your wants. Perkins 
Scranton, Iowa. 
OUR Shepherd 


pups make heel | drivers. 
Shipped C. 0. D. 5; 


anywhere. Males, 
females, $2.75; white trained female, $10. 
Springfield, Minn. 








STOCKERS and Feeders—Calves, year- 
lings and twos; Hereford steers and 
heifers: beef type: good grass flesh; each 
bunch even in size, weighing from 450 to 
908; some T. B. tested; sell choice of any 
bunch. F. W. Riggs, Libertyville, Iowa. 
SHEEP 
QUALITY registered Shropshire rams and 
ewes for sale; inspection invited; cor- 
espondence solicited. Farm near Papil- 
lion. Arthur Sinner, Chalco, Nebraska, 
Route 1, 














Elmer_Isaksen, 
Kennels, pe digreed German 
largest of breed, $15; will 


RICHLAND | 
Police pups; . 
Glen Hanson, Ionia, lowa. 


ship C. O. D. 


FARM LANDS 





MISCELLANEOUS 


TRAPS for catching pocket gophers. Cir- 
cular sent free. A. F. Renken, G-444, 











Crete, Ne b. 
FOR SALE—De Laval milker; in first 
GEORGIA $e : 
ean prepare ana nen class condition. Address Ross Provine, 
GROW with southern Georgia; good lands; | ysacomb, Ill, R. F. D. No. 4. 


low prices still available. Write Cham- 


ber of Commerce, Quitman, Ga. 
IOWA 


NICE lying 120-acre farm, all tillable, fair 
set improvements, two miles from town, 
real bargain, $125 per acre. Address own- 











er, Robert Lown, North English, Iowa, 
Route 2. 
GOOD, well improved 240-acre dairy and 


grain farm for cash or share rent. Ad- 
dress, W. B. Linn, Sumner, Iowa, 

KANSAS 
90 miles from. Kansas City; 
close to small town; first- 
class land; price, only $70 per acre; lib- 
eral terms; great bargain; send for views. 
Mrs. Anna_ Bennett, Iola, Kan. 

‘MINNESOTA 

FOR SALE —320-acre improved farm, 11% 

miles from Thief River Falls, Minn.; $60 
per acre; no down payment; 6 per cent 
interest in advance; long time or terms to 
suit. Write for particulars. John Jones, 
1708 Live Oak Street, Huntington Park, 
California. 





440 ACRES, 
improved; 











WISCONSIN 


HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write o~d 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 
FOR SALE—210-acre 
farm; good buildings, 
full information, write, 
Lancaster, Wis. 
{20-ACRE improved dairy farm, near Eau 
Claire, Wis. Write owner for particu- 
lars. Anfin Egdahl, 3548 Garfield Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
IMPROVED farms for rent in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Make a trip and see 
the growing crops. Cheap round-trip 
homeseekers’ tickets. Write for free books. 
E. Cc. Leedy, Dept. 907, Great Northern 
Railway. St. Paul, Minn. 
MONTANA sheep ranch, $1.25 per acre; 
Wisconsin hardwood lands, $38.50 pet 
acre; improved Minnesota farm, $20 per 








stock and dairy 
close to town. For 
George Gilder, 

















av BUILDING MATERIAL 
WE SAVE farmers $100 per carload on 








lumber, shingles, house bills; guaran- 
teed grades; prompt shipment. Kenway 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
CANARIES 
IMPORTED Hartz Mountain__ canaries. 


Singers $5 and females Mrs. K. S. 

Dooyen, R. No. 3, Windom, Minn. 
HEDGE POSTS 

HEDGB posts for sale. Carlots. Our 

prices will save you money; jn not in- 
vestigate? Box 708, W infield, Kan 

HUSKING MITTENS 

THE new rubberized ~~material, 

Wear; moisture, wind and 
proof. Keep your hands dry on frosty 
mornings. At your dealer or mail, $1 for 
two pairs, postpaid. Master-Cord Belt 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

MOTORCYCLES 

MOTORCYCLE bargains. Used, rebuilt. 

Guaranteed. Shipped on approval. Cat- 
alog free. Floyd Clymer, 834 Broadway, 
Denver, Colo. 

PHOTO FINISHING 

MASTER photo finishing; roll developed, 

5 cents; glossy prints, any size, any 
time, 2 cents each, cash, silver. Armstrong 
Studio, Armstrong, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 


LEGHORNS 

PUREBRED S. C. W. Leghorns, April 

hatched pullets and double culled year- 
ling hens; $10 dozen. Frank Carter, Car- 
bon, Towa. 
FOR SALE—Single Comb 

horn yearling hens, for 
breeders: healthy stock; 
please: 75 cents each if taken now. 
Fleener, Searsboro, Iowa. 
SINGLE Comb White Leghorn yearling 











Para- 
sand-bur 
































Brown Leg- 
next year’s 
guaranteed to 
Se 





hens. Utility stock, priced low in lots 
od fifty or more. John Haas, Bettendorf, 
owa. 





115 APRIL White Leghorn pullets. 
comb, Barron strain, 75 cents each in 


Single 








acre; lake shore and many other snaps. eae ee “Nags ite a 

Geo. R, Slocum, Capitat Bank Bldg., st. | lots_of 50. R.C. Blake, Oelwein, Iowa. 

Paul, Minn. e MINORCAS 

OWN a farm in Minnesota, Dakota, Mon- Ss. C. WHITE Minorea cockerels from 
tana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. prize winning fleck. Hens won first 


Crop payment or easy terms. Free liter- 
ature; mention state. H. W. ®yerly, 34 


Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


prize at three 1927 state fairs and cocker- 
els are of the best. $1.50. Hucke Bros., 
Bronson, Iowa. 








ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, $6.50 
per bushel; scarified sweet clover, 95 

per cent pure, $4.50. Bags free. George 

Bowman, Concordia, Kan. 

ALFALFA seed, brightest quality, hardy, 
Idaho grown. Write for samples and 

prices. De Kalb County Agricultural As- 

sociation, De Kalb, Ml. 


RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 























Before writing about the radio features 
a few comments on my correspondence 
may be in order. In answer to the in- 
quiry as to what fans really want to hear 
over the radio, some very interesting let- 
ters have been received. It is evident 
from the letters that fans—especially the 
readers of this column—want more than 
amusement. TI have what a lot of people 
eall absurd ideas as to what radio should 
be and will doubtless become. It is there- 
fore very gratifying to find so many read- 
ers who share my views. It is impossible 
to answer all the letters, as I want to use 
some of the space allotted to me for ex- 
pression of my own views. Conceit must 
be my besetting sin—I do like to see my- 
self in print. 

Miss L. B. King writes from Deweese, 
Neb., and gives an outline of what she 
would call for if she had one hour to de- 
vote to radio. Miss King would have ten 
minutes of market and weather reports, 
ten minutes of good vocal music, ten 
minutes of old-time instrumental music, 
ffiteen minutes of interesting and _ in- 
structive talks, and fifteen minutes of 
snappy advertising. It is interesting to 
note that this lady is the only one of my 
correspondents who would spare fifteen 
minutes out of the hour for advertising. 

Viggo Rasmussen, Viborg, S. D., writes 
as tho he were a bit peeved. Radio is 
not much good now, he says, and I doubt 
whether he thinks the whole radio world 
worth an hour of his time. I feel that 
way myself now and then. Cheer up, 
Rasmussen, the worst is yet to come. 

If anything worse can happen than the 
noise made by KWKH and KMA broad- 
casting at the same time, I should like to 
know what it is. My disposition is ruined 
again. Just as I was beginning to cool 
off and contentedly wait to hear WOC 
on its new wave, along comes the aerial 
warfare between two stations. It is a 
very one-sided war. The southerner does 
all the talking. I don’t know much about 
the situation, but I wish that situation 
could be cleared up in somebody else’s 
loud speaker. I keep tuning in KWKH 
just to see if he is still shouting. I find 
it impossible to get KMA except in the 
daytime. At night it is just pandemonium 
on that part of the dials. 

On Sunday, I got KMA better than I 
have heard it for weeks—good music, too. 
Whichever way the fight goes, the public 
probably will be glad to get it settled. 

It is estimated that fifty million people 
listened to the Tunney-Dempsey fight. 
England and Germany, and _ probably 
many other countries, listened to the ac- 
count of the battle broadcast on short 
wave length by WGY, Schenectady. Per- 


sonally, a prize fight is not a great at- 
traction. I would rather listen to the 


radio description than see the fight it- 
self. Of course, I overhauled my set and 
had everything in apple-pie order. As I 
said before, prize fights don’t appeal to 
me—but I wouldn’t have missed it for 
the price of a new set. Every time Gra- 
ham McNamee described the blows, It 
seemed as tho I could realy feel them. 
He has a wonderful gift and makes one 
see what he is describing. 

The New York concerts, broadcast over 
WHO, Des Moines, are gaining in popu- 
larity, and according to letters the pub- 
lic wants more and moré of such con- 





certs. The A. and P. Gypsies, the Pluleg 
Hour and the Crosley Hour are splendig 
(at least I think so), and the Atwater. 
Kent hour on Sunday evening over the 
Bankers’ Life station is very fine, indeed, 

A correspondent asks why KMMQ, Clay 
Center, Neb., is never mentioned in this 
column. Since June 15, I have never 
heard that station, and I have tried again 
and again to locate it. That station wag 
always good last year, but it seems to 
have disappeared from my dials. Another 
correspondent wants to know why I don’t 
write a lot of nice things about KW KH, 
Shreveport. ‘I have no prejudice of any 
kind against that station, but I do not 
think that the owner of that station, by 
his present manner and conduct, is doing 
much to further the best interests of ra. 
dio. The commission has issued certain 
orders, and those orders are apparently 
being disregarded. { like the music from 
KWKH along with many thousands of 
other fans, but I venture to say that 
probably thousands regret the defiant at. 
titude adopted by the southern station, 
Anyhow, Radiophan can always find 
enough trouble here in Iowa without go. 
ing south for more. 

The concert broadcast from New York 
on the occasion of the Radio Industries 
banquet, is reported to have cost nearly 
a quarter of a million dollars. Never be- 
fore has such an entertainment been 
broadcast. For six hours, artist followed 
artist. All the radio celebrities were there, 
and it was a huge success. WHO sent 
it out splendidly and the tone of that 
station was better than ever. 

This week has been very good for radio, 
One night, Monday or Tuesday, I think, 
was as good as any night we had last 
winter. Every point on the dials brought 
ina station. Distant stations came in like 
locals. I became very enthusiastic and 
began to prophesy all kinds of wonderful 
things for the winter. The next night I 
couldn’t get a darned thing. Then I be- 
gan to prophesy things not quite so 
pleasant. 

This is being written on Sunday—as 
usual, This morning I tuned in WOW, 
Omaha. Just at present, Radiophan is 
very much annoyed with that station. 
This column has from time to time con- 


tained some very nice remarks about 
WOW. A few days ago, I learned that 


the people at the station had never even 
seen them and had never even heard of 
Radiophan. Can you imagine such ignor- 
ance! To prove that I am of a forgiving 
nature, I have often tuned in that sta- 
tion, even since that time. 

I listened to KFNF this afternoon and 
heard a very earnest talk given by a min- 
ister whose name I did not catch. At 
noon, Roxy entertained us again. Woc 
sounds much better on its new wave, 800 
kilocyecles or 374.8 meters, so those won- 
derful concerts given by Roxy’s gang will 
probably be heard more clearly. 

KFI, Los Angeles, visited my loud 
speaker more during September than dur- 
ing the whole of last winter. One night 
it was so strong and clear that I let the 
dials stay on that station for nearly an 
hour. That’s a record, for my fingers 
usually begin to itch after a few minutes 
of any station. WCBD, Zion, Ill, has a 
wonderful station, hasn’t it? I am listen- 
ing to some beautiful music from that 
Station as I write. It is good music; it 
makes one really want to be good. 

Mrs. F. W. ‘Schultz, Lisle, Mo., writes 
that she has lost KSO, Clarinda, and is 
very sorry. She is no more sorry than 
tadiophan. If there is anything that can 
be done to help that station to a better 
wave length, Radiophan would like to be 
in the front rank of helpers. 

Mrs. Lloyd Groves, Elma, Iowa, would 
like the Radio Commission to take a trip 
to Iowa to find out what they have done 
to radio. If KWKH does not keep the 
commission too busy, we may have a visit 
from a commissioner some day. Thank 
you, Mrs. Groves, for your very interest- 
ing letter. Also thanks to Mrs. Cc. L. 
Eichorn, Elmore, Minn., whose taste in 
music is evidently good—mine agrees? 
Another correspondent wants to know 
why I write so much about the chain con- 
certs. With perfect candor and equal 
honesty, I reply that it is because I like 
them. 

After which Radiophan will sign off. 





CARRYING FUEL BY PIPE LINES 

Two 450-mile pipe lines are planned to 
carry natural gas from the Texas gas 
fields to Kansas City and to supply vari- 
ous cities on the way. Each of these will 
cost approximately $20,000,000. <A slightly 
shorter line is proposed from the Wyo- 
ming and Colorado gas wells to Salt Lake 
City. 

This seems like an enormous expendi- 
ture for a power feeding unit; but as 
much would be spent for a modern battle- 
ship, which would be out of date in a 
dozen years or so, whereas the pipe line 
will keep on supplying power indefinitely. 
When the natural gas is exhausted, fuel 
oil and low grade coal from nearby fields 
will be turned into manufactured gas and 
sent over the lines, the coke and coal tar 
and other by-products from the gas works 
probably paying for the cost of the pro- 
cess. 

Only a few years ago, lighting was 
about the only use for gas; today there 
are few gas lights in use, but the demand 
for gas has increased tenfold and must 
still increase as manufacturers realize 
the great.saving from this sort of fuel. 
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FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY 








IOWA 
Southeastern—Washington County, Sept. 
96—A very light frost last week, but no 
Weather has been showery for 


damage. 
a few days. A good deal of clover seed 
pulled during the past week. The yield 


of seed is only moderate in quantity. Silo 
filling will begin this week. Corn is ma- 
turing fairly well, but needs two weeks of 
drying weather. Livestock doing well. 
(Farmers will wait to see how the corn 
crop comes out before filling their feed 
jots. Pastures are good.—J. J. McConnell. 

Central—Grundy County, Sept. 29—Ev- 
er since the 25th it has rained more or 
less, delaying silo filling and cutting of 
fodder; but when dry from above you see 
people out all over gathering seed corn, 
and when it was raining they went to the 
Cattle Congress. Enclosed cars and grav- 
eled roads prevent weather from interfer- 
ing with such trips, already planned. No 
frost or cold weather so far. Corn crop is 
mostly secure. Some clover to thresh and 
spuds to dig. No grain going to market. 
Shotes look good. Some old sows left un- 
sold. No disease to speak of. Not as 
many cattle on feed as usual. Fruit is 
scarce. No sweet corn here this year. A 
few farm sales. Corn in-field selling at 
around $25. Quite a lot of milking nowa- 
days. New seeding never looked better. 
Not so many stock cattle changing hands 
now; seem scarce; mostly shipped in. 
Farm help plentiful.—Gus Treimer. 

Central—Hamilton County, Sept. 23— 
Fall plowing progressing very well; the 
ground is in good shape. Corn is making 
rapid progress; much is getting out of 
the way of frost. Pastures are a little bet- 
ter. Most livestock in good shape. Fall 
pigs look like a good prospect. Some grain 
moving out. Butterfat and egg sales still 
hold their own. Roads fairly good.—Lacey 
Darnell. 

Eastern—Clinton County, Sept. 30—Rain 
and more rain! No sunshine for nearly a 
week. Roads are heavy and all farm 
work retarded. Considerable clover to 
hull when weather permits. Some fall 
plowing done, and a few silos filled. Rain 
has put a damper on Clinton county fair, 
which opened Tuesday, also on all road 
construction. Fall pastures good. No 
sickness in stock. A few cattle sales, 
with light feeders from $9.50 up. Eggs up 
to 32 cents for No. 1’s, but few are being 
sold. Poultry cheap; springs 19 to 20 
cents, over four pounds. Corn standing 
still; needs two weeks more sun.—Fred 
Schepers. 

Central—Poweshiek county, Sept. 26— 
Filling silos and sowing winter wheat 
seem to be the main things at present. 
Not many fall pigs this year. Cattle seem 
to be in good demand. Hogs $11, corn 85 
cents, oats 40 cents, wheat $1.}0, timothy 
2.50 per cwt. Not much sale for horses; 
just the right horse is a good price, but 
there are not many of them. Fall pasture 
good. 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, Sept. 30 
—Had rain every day this week, delaying 
clover hulling. Some fields of clover 
yielding well, while others are not so 
good. Quite a number fall plowing. Corn 
made rapid progress in the last two weeks, 
but needs dry weather. Had a light frost 
the 20th, but did not kill anything only in 
low bottoms. Apple crop a failure. Pota- 
toes not very good. Still quite a little 
sickness in hogs, mostly necro trouble. 
Fall pigs coming fairly well. Young chick- 
ens 22 cents, old hens 20 cents, eggs 30 
cents. Gathering seed corn is the order 
of the day now.—John L. Herman. 

Southwestern—Mills County, Sept. 30— 
Are having an abundance of moisture at 
present, which is fine on all fall seeding 
and to wet up the ground, also to revive 
the pastures, but is not doing the corn 
any good, which should have about two 





weeks of drying weather to finish ma- 


turing. Corn has been very unever’ all 
season right in the same field, and it is 
not all out of the way of frost. Many are 
having to feed because of the shortness 
of pastures. The sowing of fall wheat is 
more than half completed. The hot and 
dry weather has started the picking of 
apples a little earlier than usual.—O. C. 
Cole. 

Northeastern—Bremer County, Oct. 1—4 
Continuous rains the last week have re- 
tarded the ripening of corn. Wind on the 
evening of September 29 blew the corn 
down. Silo filling and corn cutting have 
been at a standstill. Almost every one 
has gathered seed corn. Sweet corn crop 
was short; a load did not weigh out as 
heavily as other years. Quite a large 
number are sowing wheat this fall. Clo- 
ver is well filled. Pastures have come on 
again after the heavy rains. Several rent- 
ers are planning on moving; a few farms 
for rent yet at $5 per acre. A lot of sales 
are booked; many farmers are going to 
town; poor crops and poor prices making 
farming unprofitable.—J. Diedrich. 

Southwestern — Pottawattamie County, 
Sept. 30—This vicinity has been visited by 
a cold wet speli; has rained every day for 
a week; very little sunshine in that time. 
This has delayed the threshing of sweet 
clover, which is in the shock. Fall plow- 
ing in progress now. Much seed corn is 
being selected from the fields. Where at- 
tention has been given to type of corn it 
is easy to select seed. Pastures are splen- 
did. Many hogs raised in this section. 
No cholera reported.—Mrs. J. A. 

Northeastern—Chickasaw County, Sept. 
30—Heavy rains have delayed silo filling, 
which is about half finished. The corn 
is down very badly, making it hard to cut. 
It will be bad going for the mechanical 
husker this fall. Most of the corn is out 
of the way of frost. The wet weather is 
bad for the buckwheat, millet and clover 
threshing. Some new cases of hog cholera 
reported.—C. Laydon. 

Western—Guthrie County, Oct. 1—The 
past week has been cool and wet, slow- 
ing up the progress of the corn crop. 
About 65 per cent of corn safe from frost. 
Some complaint of the corn going down 
on account of lack of brace roots and the 
hot spell. Silos have been filled; some 
late corn to cut yet. Ground in fine con- 
dition for plowing. Fall wheat is showing 
green.—Ellis Rogers. 

Central—Greene County, Oct. 1—Corn 
has made quite a big improvement with 
the warm weather just past. The rains 
possibly headed off a frost, which we did 
not need. Weather continues rainy today. 
Spring chickens 19 cents, eggs 31 cents. 
Livestock doing nicely. 
ing since continued fall rains. Some old 
corn went to market at 80 cents. Seed 
corn has been well picked and farmers se- 
lected it early.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 

Central—Boone County, Sept. 25—We 
had some real honest-to-goodness hot 
weather the first half of September, that 
made every one smile, as our corn was 
very late at the beginning of said spell 
of weather, and the late planted corn was 
damaged to some extent, but I believe a 
little scorching was better for it than a 
freeze. About 60 or 70 per cent of the 
corn around here is safe from frost now. 
The last ten days have been cool, with 
plenty of moisture for plowing. Some seeé 
corn being picked. Not much old corn 
in country.—Lewis Marlow. 

South-Central—Madison County, Sept. 
30—The drouth in these parts has been 
broken at last; we have had three inches 
of rain the past two weeks, which has 
laid the dust, cooled the air and started 
the grass. We have had no frost yet to 
do any harm. Some of the farmers are 
busy sowing fall wheat, while others are 
cutting fodder and some filling silos. The 
cholera has broken out again among some 


Pastures reviv- 





of the hogs. A few public sales are being 
held, but not much land changing hands. 
The potato crop is very poor; they are 
being shipped in here from Minnesota 
and are selling for $1.20 per bushel. The 
peaches are a fair crop. The apple crop 
is very poor and of poor quality; only in 
places are much good.—C. J. Young. 

Central—Johnson County, Sept. 29—We 
have been having showers for over a week 
now, and the ground is in fine shape for 
plowing and wheat sowing. We haven't 
had any frost in this part of the county 
yet, but the corn was killed in the north- 
ern part. The corn crop made slow prog- 
ress last week, on account of the wet 
weather, but there are lots of fields that 
the frost couldn’t hurt. The potato crop 
will be about average, and they are sell- 
ing at $1.20 a bushel. Pastures have come 
out finely since the rain, and plenty of 
feed is assured for some time to come. 
There is about the usual number of fall 
pigs.—Russel F. Eden. 


ILLINOIS 


Southeastern—Wabash County, Sept. 26 
—The very warm and dry season has been 
broken. Rains and cooler weather are 
here. Wheat sowing has been continued 
despite the dry and sultry weather. Farm- 
ers fearing repetition of the wet fall a 
few years ago. The rains have caught 
many acres of beans and peas at a time 
when a successful harvest will be doubt- 
ful. Demand here for serum for pigs; 
cholera not far away.—xX. Y. Z. 

Central—Piatt County, Sept. 30—Octo- 
ber days will soon be here, and yet here 
we are with thousands of acres of corn in 
this section that can never mature, with 
thousands of acres more that will be 
frost-bitten, light and chaffy. The best 
of the corn will be a light crop. A deluge 
of rain this week will further retard its 
drying up. Ground will plow well now. 
Wheat sowing delayed. No hog cholera. 
Corn 82 cents, oats 40 cents.—Robert M. 
Walker. 

Central—McLean County, Sept. 29—The 
heavy rains of the past forty-eight hours 
will help plowing. Early planted corn is 
about ripe, but two-thirds of the corn 
needs two weeks of favorable weather. 
The crop has made wonderful progress 
and will be much better than expected 
during the summer, if it matures well. 
Considerable old corn still on farms. Large 
acreage of fall wheat seeded.—W. H. 
Boies. 

Central—Shelby County, Sept. 29.—Our 
weather keeps going by extremes, dry 
awhile then wet. Considerable wheat has 
been sown but a lot yet to sow. Corn ma- 
turing slowly. A lot of it sure to get 


frosted. “Very few beans cut yet. Poor 
demand for hay. None ready to cut yet 
for seed. Livestock generally healthy.— 


S. M. Harper. 

Western—McDonough County, Sept. 30 
—We have been having some nice rains 
the last day or two. Ground was very 
dry. Some light frost on the low ground 
along the creeks. Most of the fall seeding 
done; more than the average amount of 
wheat sown. Hardly any apples, and 
what there are are not up to the stan- 
dard quality; so wet last summer, we 
couldn’t get results from spraying. Corn 
crop has developed wonderfully this hot 
September, but most of it will be soft 
and unmatured corn. Health of hogs good; 
almost everybody vaccinated with double 
treatment. Quite a movement in the milk 
cow and chicken industry here this year, 
to wnat there has ever been. Young al- 
falfa doing well, and more than the usual 
amount of sowing this fall.—Charles E. 
Wallace. 

Central—Montgomery County, Sept. 30 
—We have been having cool, damp weath- 
er the last two weeks, following some ex- 
tremely hot weather. A very small por- 





tion out of the way of frost, and this is 
poor corn weather, Large acreage of 
wheat being sown. A small portion of 


soybeans will make seed, and a large 
acreage out. Hay cheap; some clover, 
second crop, selling at $5 per load—all 


you can haul. Potato crop below average 
and selling at $1.50 per bushel. Pastures 
mostly good. No silos filled to date. 
Small frost, September 21, but did very 
little damage. Quite a few farms for rent 
yet.—R. C. C. 


MISSOURI 

West-Central—Lafayette County, Sept. 
29.—Heavy rain today. Some farmers 
have finished sowing wheat. Early plant- 
ed corn out of way of frost, but late 
planted corn needs two more weeks of 
warm weather. Light frost last week; no 
damage. Hulling clover; iight yield. 
Wheat $1.25 per bushel, corn 90 cents, 
oats 50 cents, hay $10 to $12 per ton. But 
few cattle in feed lots; usual number of 
hogs.—Henry A. Schaeverkoetter. 

Southern—Clay County, Sept. 26.—It has 
been raining for twenty-four hours; good 
for the large acreage of wheat, which is 
75 per cent in. Nebraska is the banner 
state this year, all grains and grasses 
fine. Corn 90 per cent solid, will sell for 
$1 before July 28, by guess.—John F. Barr. 

Central—Pettis County, Sept. 29—First 
frost of the season September 21; govern- 
ment thermometer registered 35. Low, 
flat land corn was pretty severely bit- 
ten. Late corn on such land is somewhat 
injured, but this applies to a very limit- 
ed area. Wheat sowing has made. good 
progress, yet quite a little remains to be 
sown. Recent rains have revived blue 
grass pastures. Corn cutting and silo 
filling are beginning; some earlier corn 
has been cut ten days or two weeks. Va- 
rious diseases have caused heavy losses 
in this community. Many hogs have been 
shipped to market unfinished.—W. D. 
Wade. 





MINNESOTA 


Southwestern—Lyon county, Sept. 36.— 
Killing frost on the 23d. Rain yesterday. 
It is now a weather proposition whether 
a large percentage of the corn will be soft 
or light and chaffy. Some very good 
corn. Some late flax left to thresh. Re- 
turns very disappointing. Some stack 
threshing to be done. More farmers than 
usual hogging down corn. One farm sale 
this week had few bidders and much re- 
mained unsold. Cows in good demand.—- 
Charles H. Carlson. 





KANSAS 


Northeastern—Brown County, Sept. 23. 
—Wheat sowing is in full swing all over 
this section now. Ground is in fine shape. 
About the usual amount of wheat is be- 
ing put in. A shower fell last Saturday 
right as weather turned cooler. It was 
the first for two weeks. The two weeks 
of hot dry weather sure put the corn 
along in fine shape. It is about out of 
way of frost now. A light frost Tuesday 
morning, but no damage done. New seed- 
ing of alfalfa is in fine shape. The fourth 
crop of alfalfa will be fair, if frost does 
not come for another week. Last spring 
seeding of clover is making an extra 
heavy crop of hay now. Silo filling will 
start about next week. Farmers are up 
with the work in fine shape.—M. J. Geer. 





WHAT OLDER GENERATION HAS 
COME TO 

Grandma with bobbed hair. 

Grandpa with flash on hip. 

Father wears ‘‘trick”’ clothes. 

Mother has taken up interior decoration. 

Aunt Mary speaks of free love. 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—Slim didn’t get this idea out of Ma Acres’ cook book 


\ IT'S MY TURN To 
DO THE COOKING! 
I'LL PICK 
SOME 
BEANS!" 


MA ACRES 
iS STILL 
AT THE 
FARM 
WOMEN'S 
CAMP! 


THE BoYS 
ARE DO- 
ING THEJR 
OWN HASH. 
MAKING 

AND DISH 
WASHING. 


BETCHA AL THINKS I'M CRAZY 
PICKIN’ A WHOLE BUSHEL O' 


? “ BEANS FER 
PP 


I 
2 : 


BUT KNOW MY 
BEANS! 


LOOKIT, Av! | WENT 
To TOWN AN TRADED MY 
BUSHEL OF DEANSFER 
A CAN OF BAKED BEANS: 

ALL 4b HAVE T” 
DO 1S WARM 
‘EM uP! 
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IS YOUR RADIO SET READY? 


Most of our receiving sets have been 
neglected during the summer vacation, 
and probably need considerable attention 
and overhauling before they are ready to 
take full advantage of the wonderful pro- 
grams promised for the next few months. 
Here are some suggestions for getting the 
set iu shape: 

If the aerial can be lowered, that should 
be done and the soot and dirt wiped 
off with a slightly oiled rag. Especial 
care should be taken to see that all in- 
sulators are wiped clean and free from 
dust. If any appear cracked, they should 
be replaced with new ones. If aerial or 
lead-in is close to a metal roof, gutter, 
down-spout, lightning rod cable, brick 
chimney, tree or any other object which 
might partially ground the signals, these 
faults should be remedied. Where a solid 
conductor insulated lead-in is used, it is 
well to inspect this carefully, as these are 
likely to crystallize and break inside the 
insulation where they are whipped back 
and forth’ by the wind. The more careful 
installers are now using waterproof 
stranded lead-ins. 

Lightning arresters sometimes fuse the 
points together during extra heavy static 
discharges during the summer, which, of 
course, grounds the signals instead of 
sending them thru the set. This can be 
tested by seeing whether a dry cell will 
send a current thru the arrester. If so, 
it should be overhauled or replaced with 
a new one. Also see that the arrester is 
dry and clean of all soot and grime. 

Test the ground wire and ground to see 
that it is in good shape. If it is soldered, 
be sure that it has not been torn loose, or 
corroded in two, or worked loose. If 
clamped, be sure it is perfectly tight. 
Emptying several pailfuls of water around 
the ground rod once or twice a week is a 
good precaution for fall use. It can do no 
harm and may mean the difference be- 
tween failure and success. 

Be very sure your batteries are in good 
shape. If they have stood idle during the 
summer, they are very likely in bad shape. 
If storage batteries, test them with the 
hydrometer, and if low give them a good, 
stiff charge, being sure that each cell 
gases freely. If any cell fails to come up 
properly, take it to a battery man and 
see what is wrong. If dry cells, they 
should be discarded if the voltage is more 
than 10 per cent below the rated voltage. 
Whether dry or storage battery, be sure 
the top of the battery is dry and clean, 

Tubes which have been in use several 
months may be all right, or may be weak. 
It is a good plan to have a dealer test 
them, and if low, to have them rejuve- 
nated. Before putting them back into 
their sockets, see that the contact pins 
are clean and that the socket springs 
make firm contact with the tube pins. 
Many set noises come from poor contacts 
here. 

Clean the set of dust and lint by means 
of an old bellows, or it can be done by 
using a bicycle tire pump. A feather or 
a soft brush will help in this. Clean be- 
tween the condenser plates with pipe 
cleaners, which are sold by most dealers 
for this purpose. 

Test all screws and contact posts for 
tightness, and clean the working surfaces 
of rheostats and potentiometers by wip- 
ing with a rag moistened with kerosene. 
With the set turned on, test the connec- 
tions for tightness by pushing against 
them gently with the rubber tip of pencil. 

The loud speaker should be dusted off 
and looked over in the same way. Be sure 
all contacts are solid, both at the set and 
the speaker connections. In general, it 
is not wise to set the loud speaker on the 
set cabinet, as it is likely to cause micro- 
phonic vibration and howling. In some 
mases, especially with a cone-type speak- 
er, it will be found better to set the loud 
speaker on a separate table because of 
vibration troubles.—I. W. D. 





TREATING GRAIN AGAINST WEEVILS 

Infested seeds should be placed in air- 
tight bins or other containers and fumi- 
gated with earbon disulphide, which may 
be purchased from loeal druggists or man- 
ufacturers at from 10 to 30 cents per 
pound. It pays to buy carbon disulphide 
in large lots. At least ten pounds per 


1,000 cubic feet of space should be used.’ 


If the cribs are not air-tight, more fumi- 
gant will be required. It is very impor- 
tant that the bins or cribs be made as 
nearly air-tight as possible, or the carbon 
disulphide will escape before the insects 
are killed. Building paper may be used 
to make bins air-tight. 

Place the liquid in shallow pans on top 
of the seeds, and allow the fumes to re- 
main in the room or container for about 
two days. Fumigation should be done 
when the temperature is above 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Small lots of seeds may be 
fumigated effectivly in gaivanizd cans, 
wash tubs or water-tight barrels. About 
half a cup of carbon disulphide will treat 
a barrel of seeds if the top is tightly 
sealed with heavy paper or canvas and 
none of the gas aNowed to escape. 

Carbon disulphide tumes are highly ine 
flamimable and explosive. Extraordinary 
care in hafidling the liquid to prevent 
jarring and ignition of the gas by fire 
or sparks of any kind will eliminate dan- 
ger. The gas does not injure seed for 
food or planting if seed are dry an@ aired 
after fumigation. Germination will be 
lowered if moist seed are treated for too 
long a time. 





Clay County Fair 


The Clay County Fair opened at Spen- 
cer, Iowa, with all available space taken 
in each branch of livestock, machinery 
and concessions. A new automobile build- 
ing has been added, and it was also filled 
with many of the latest models of cars. 
The township exhibits attracted special 
attention, as nearly every one in the 
county was represented in a building that 
was especially arranged for the display. 
The Spencer fair far surpassed many of 
the secondary state fairs, both in build- 
ings and classes of livestock exhibited. 

There was an estimated crowd of 20,000 
Thursday, who came in the rain, and a 
crowd of double this amount is not un- 








The leading awards in some of the hog 
and cattle classes follow: 

Durocs—Senior and grand champion 
boar, Henry & Knop, Charter Oak; senior 
and grand champion sow, E. L. Timmons, 
Ocheyedan; junior champion sow, Fred 
Knop, Charter Oak. Chester Whites— 
Senior and grand champion boar, J. W. 
Kempe, Hinton; junior champion boar, W. 
BE. Gaffey, Storm Lake; senior and grand 
champion sow, Kempe; junior champion 
sow, F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake. Spot- 
ted Polands—Senior and grand champion 
boar, Hand & Holland, Hartley; junior 
champion boar, W. Ernst, Marcus; senior 
and grand champion sow, Ernst; junior 
champion sow, Hand & Holland. Polands 





Battle Ax, first prize club pig in Chester White class; bred by F. W. La Doux, of 
Spirit Lake, and fed and shown by his son. 


usual, There were possibly 1,000 hogs en- 
tered. The Duroc and Chester White 
classes were exceptionally strong. In fact, 
many prize winners at various state fairs 
had to slide down the line under the 
strong competition, 

The Shorthorns and Angus were well 
represented in numbers and quality of 
exhibits. The horse department was a 
center of attraction, especially during 
judging. 

There was a very complete club show, 
both in beeves and pigs, with a special 
building to house this groun of coming 
farm leaders. About 300 head of sheep 
were shown, with strong competition in 
the various breeds. 

The officers of this town and its county 
are to be congratulated on their success 
as fair promoters. 


—Senior and grand champion boar, John. 


Edson, Storm Lake; junior champion boar, 
i. Kannenberg, Spirit Lake; senior and 
grand champion sow, Edson; junior cham- 
pion sow, Kannenberg. Hampshires— 
Senior champion boar—Boyd G. Weidlein, 
Webster City; junior and grand champion 
boar, Fritz C. Hintzen, Mason City; se- 
nior and grand champion sow, Hintzen; 
junior champion sow, Weidlein. 

Shorthorns—Junior, senior and grand 
champion cow, N. T. Findahl, Waterville, 
Minn. Polled Shorthorns—Junior, senior 
and grand champion bull, H. A. Hanson & 
Son, Mankato, Minn.; junior, senior and 
grand champion cow, same. Milking 
Shorthorns—Junior, senior and grand 
champion bull, J. R. Currier, Mason City; 
junior, senior and grand champion cow, 
same. 





Heating well cured seed at 130 degrees 
Fahrenheit for about one hour will kill 
insects and not injure seed for food or 
planting. It is very difficult to obtain 
and maintain the desired temperature un- 
less special equipment is available, and 
generally fumigation is more practical 
than heating. 





BOOK ON BURGLAR ALARMS AND 
ELECTRIC BELLS 

Those of our readers interested in in- 
stalling burglar alarms will find a lot of 
simple but usable information on burglar 
alarms in the little book, ‘‘Electric Bells,” 
by Sleeper, and published at 75 cents by 
the Norman W. Henley Publishing Co., 
New York City. This little booklet takes 
in the following: Tools and materials for 
bell work; how and why bells work; bat- 
teries for small installation; making bells 
and push buttons; wiring bell systems; 
construction of annunciators and signals; 
burglar alarms and auxiliary apparatus, 
such as string switches, window switches, 
door switches, time switches, temperature 
switches, ete.: more elaborate bell sys- 
tems; finding faults and remedying them. 

As burglar alarms and door-bells are 
about the same thing, practically all of 
the material in the book will be helpful 
in working out practical burglar alarms. 





IF THE RECEIVING SET MUST BE 
INEXPENSIVE 

I have warned our readers repeatedly 
not to try to build their own radio sets if 
their idea is to get satisfactroy reception 
at the lowest possible cost. If the chief 
purpose is to get all the information pos- 
sible about the principles and construc- 
tion of receiving sets and the matter of 
reception is of secondary importance, go 
ahead and build a set—and then tear it 
up and build it another way. It is good 
experience and a good way to study radio. 
But if you are inexperienced and your 
main object is to get satisfactory recep- 
tion, do not try to build your own set. 

Much better values can be obtained by 
going to a reliable dealer and buying a 
standard make which has been turned in 
on a more up-to-date model. Aside from 
tubes and batteries, there is very little 
about a radio receiving set to wear out, 
and often wonderful values can be se- 
cured in some of these used standard sets. 
The. other day I dropped into a friend’s 
home and noticed he had a different radio 





from his former one, altho I could see it 
was not a late model. On inquiry, I found 
that he had picked up this used six-tube 
set during his trip to a neighboring city. 
He volunteered the information that the 
set, which sold without accessories at $75 
three years ago, he bought at $7. Think 
of it—a three-control six-tube set without 
tubes and batteries for $7. This set hada 
nice walnut case which alone would cost 
him almost $7 if he started in to build a 
set. He turned it on for me, and so far 
as I could see, its sharpness and clarity 
were all that one could ask. Of course, 
this dealer evidently was anxious to sell 
and gave my friend an extra good bar- 
gain, but many dealers have standard sets 
which they have taken in on trades and 
which they will dispose of at very low 
prices.—I. W. D. 





GET READY FOR A BUSY RADIO 
SEASON 

Owners of radio sets should at once get 
them ready for fall and winter reception, 
since the coming year promises to be far 
the best we have ever had from the listen- 
er’s standpoint, and if not properly fixed 
for receiving, our radio readers are go- 
ing to lose out on a lot of interesting 
events, 

Radio broadcasters have made great 
plans for outdoing all previous efforts in 
the way of entertainment and instruc- 
tion. The Blue and the Red network sta- 
tions thru which the National Broadcast- 
ing Company sends out such wonderful 
programs, has been broadened by the ad- 
dition of several more high-grade stations 
in all parts of the country, so that prac- 
tically every reasonably good set i this 
country and Canada will be within l.sten- 
ing distance of some of these stations. 
Another broadcasting circuit of high- 
grade stations has been formed, and the 
partial list of stations already announced 
comprises some very high-class stations 
both in the east and central west, and 
the programs and methods of handling 
will foiiow somewhat closely those of the 
parent claims. The old saying that com- 
petition is the life of trade will also hold 
true with broadcasting, and the competi- 
tion between this new claim and the older 
one should insure better programs and 
more thought given to what the listening 
public wants. If you do not have a re- 
ceiving set, now is a good time to invest 
in one and learn how to use it. 





INCREASED DEMAND FOR GRADED 
BEEF 

The largest amount of beef inspecteg 
and stamped by a United -States officig 
grader in one week, during the fo 
months that this service has been avaj. 
able, was passed on the week ending 
September 3. 

At the outset of this grading service, only 
four packers availed themselves of the 
opportunity of having the government 
grader pass officially as to the quality o 
the carcasses or cuts. Since then, twen. 
ty-four packers having plants in one o 
more of the nine cities where this servieg 
is performed, have asked that all or part 
of their prime and choice beef carcasgg 
supply be stamped by the official grader, 

The distribution of such beef has heey 
widespread, retailers located in many 
small towns as well as the larger cities 
handling this product entirely or in ad. 
dition to the other grades of beef. 

The bulk of the labeled meat has orig. 
inated in the plants of ten packers located 
in Chicago. New York is second In the 
total number of stamped carcasses, these 
having been produced in six different 
plants. Seven packers in Kansas City 
have contributed liberally to the total 
supply, but due to the small percentage 
of finished steers arriving at that mar- 
ket at this time of the year, the tota} 
output from these houses has been small- 
er than for the two previously mentioned 
cities. 





CANADA HAS BUMPER CROPS 

The latest preliminary estimate of the 
yields of the principal grain crops, issued 
by the Canadian government, predicts a 
wheat. crop of $458,741,000 for this year, 
the second largest crop ever grown in 
Canada. The record crop was in 1923, 
which totaled 474,199,000 bushels. This 
year’s wheat crop is estimated at 48,930,- 
000 bushels more than last year’s yield and 
promises an average yield per acre of 20.4 
bushels per acre. 

The three great grain growing prov- 
inces of Canada, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, will produce 432,223,000 bush- 
els of this year’s total crop of wheat, as 
compared with 383,440,000 bushels in 1926, 

A new high record of wheat production 
has been established in Alberta this sea- 
son with a crop now estimated at 168,862,- 
000 bushels, an increase of 24,028,000 bush- 
els over the previous bumper crop grown 
in 1923. 





REMINDED 


“The storm burst upon us so suddenly 
and violently that we had no warning of 
its approach,” said the tornado victim, 
relating his experience to a friend. “In 
an instant the house was demolished and 
scattered to the four winds. How I es- 
caped being torn to pieces, I do not know! 
We oe 

“Good gracious!” said Mr. Meeke, jump- 
ing to his feet. ‘That reminds me! I al- 
most forgot to mail a letter for my wife.” 








HENDRICKS’ SALE SUCCESSFUL 

John Hendricks, of Cuba City, Wis., one 
of the best hog men that ever developed a 
hog, sold his offering of spring! boars on 
September 28. The sale was very success- 
ful. The first ten boars averaged $122, 
the first twenty boars averaged $80, and 
the top boar brought $300. Breeders were 
present from several states, drawn to this 
herd and sale by the fact that some of the 
season’s best boars were to sell. The top 
boar, Lot No. 3 in the sale, went to G. L. 
Emmert & Sons, of Mason City, fowa, for 
the conservative price of $300. The Em- 
merts had spent a week’s time and been 
thru five or six states in search of a herd 
boar, and decided this was the pig they 
wanted. This youngster, with a _ pedi- 
gree as blue-blooded as could be written 
from the herd books of Poland aristoc- 
racy, will go to head one of Iowa’s choice 
herds. He goes to a herd where he will 
be featured in a bred sow sale in early 
1928. Hutchinson & Son, of Malta, IIL; 
Ruess Bros., of West Liberty, Iowa; R. F. 
French, of Independence, Iowa, selected 
choice herd boars from this sale. In fact, 
the top ten boars were probably as good 
as any ten boars selling from one herd 
this year. As the writer left when twenty 
head were sold, we did not get the entire 
sale record. E. E. Gardhouse was on the 
block. A few of the lots sold as follows: 
No. 1, Geo. Madsen, Dike, Iowa, $55; 2, 
Les Jones, Belmont, Wis., $60: 3, G. L 
Emmert & Sons, Mason City, Iowa, $300; 
6. at $75; 7, M. Morton, Princeton, IIl, 
$80; 9, A. G. Hutchinson & Son, Malta, 
Ill., $175; 10, R. F. French, Independence, 
Iowa, $105; 11, Basil Ludlum, Belmont, 
Wis., $80; 13, Ruess Bros., West Liberty, 
Iowa, $150; 19, Frank Anderson, Prince- 
ton, Ill., $100; 27, W. R. Schulte, Iowa, 
$75; 35, L. Ditsman, Platteville, Wis., $56. 


MAKE MONEY 
4, TRAPPING 


THOUSANDS make big money trapping 
in spare time.. SEASON STARTS SOON. 
FUR PRICES HIGH THIS YEAR 
—Big Profits Assured, Get Ready Now! 
Send Today for Biggs— 


FREE ‘Catalog of 
; Trappers’ Supplies 


BARGAINS in traps, guns, baits and all supplies. 
Game laws and trapping tips 
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WALLACES’. FARMER, October 7, 1927. 
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TAMWORTSES 











Spring Boars and Gilts—all pedi- 
greei—of the famous Tamfalfa 
strain from the Fox Demonstra- 
tion Farms—combining the best 
Tamworth strains from the B. F. 
Harris, R. David, and Rose 
Hill Farms. 

Herd in splendid condition and 
reflects high type perfection. 
Herd immunized. Only a limited 
number are offered but prices are low for 
quick sales. Write today or visit our farm, 
north of Des Moines. 

FOX CHEMICAL COMPANY 

Hog Dept., $21 E. 5th St., Des Moines, Ta. 





















March boars with more constructive 
Tamworth breeding back of them than any pigs 
ever offered for sale. Good eneugh to head any herd, 
They are well grown. 
3.d.Newlin, (+ mi.W. Johnston) Grimes, la 








SHEEP. 


Shropshire and Oxford 
Rams 


60 Unusually large, good quality yearling 
rams of these breeds, Sired by prize win- 
ning rams. Buy from one of the oldest 





and most widely known flocks in Amer- 
ica. Quality rams—fair prices—reliabil- 
ity assured. Sixty-five years in the pure 
bred sheep business. 


Geo. McKerrow & Sons Co., Pewaukee, Wisconsin 





Shropshire Rams and Ewes 
with size and quality, heayy boned, 
heavy fleeced, shipped on approval. 
Dantel Leonard & 8on,Corning, Iowa, 
; lowa’s Pioneer Breeders 
and Importers. 


Shropshire Rams 


We have twenty well grown yearling rams that we 
are pricing right. They are well bred, with size and 
type that will please you. 
Lloyd F. Jones, 


Recorded Shropshires 
Very best type and breeding. 100 yearlings and 2-yr. 
old Rams—100 one and 2-yr old Ewes. Sired by 
Imported and American bred Rams. For sale in 
lots to suit purchasers. 

E.D. Seamans, Route 2, 


AMPSHIRE BRAMS—Yearlings, two-year- 
olds, and lambs. Priced reasonable. 
J.T. Eness & Son, Gilbert, Iewa. 
H Rams and Ewes of 
Registered Shropshire best breeding and qual- 
{ty. Willard Miller, R. F. D. No, 2, Anita Iowa. 








Winterset, lowa 





Salem, Iowa 











CHESTER WHITES 





Annee 
I have bred and raised many of the prize 
winners of the 


CHESTER WHITES 


Ihave several boara that will make exceptional herd 
boars, and they are prieed right. I also have some 
good stretch boars not quite so perfect that I am 
pricing right to the farmer trade. 

Write me your wants, 


¥F.W. LaDOUXx, Spirit Lake, tewa 


10 Fall Boars, 40 Spring Boars 
CHESTER WHITES 


Boars for the farmer or breeder, guaranteed to please. 
Priced reasonable. Write in your wants. 
W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Iowa 


CHESTER WHITE BOARS AND @ILTS 


Carefully selected, extra good, big and rugged, al! 
outof big litters, sired by Rival’s Prince 2nd 
and Ambition. Cholera immuned. Priced es. 
pecially low fer first half of Oct. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Irvin Frest, Spirit Lake, lowa 











0.1.C. BOARS and gilts, double treated, priced right. 
Circulars and pictures of 1255 lb. “Curly Boy’’ free. 
A. M. FOSTER, Route 20, Rushville, Illinois 





POLLED SHORTHOERES 


POLLED SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 


Young bulls offered. One, Premier Dale 24, 

Very outstandiag. Me.herd toe good fer him. Lord 
pton, anda roan by Reformer, are of 

value. Herd Accredited. Farm adjoins town. 

g.L. Ryonm & Sons, .§ tewa 


Polied Shorthorn Bulls 


Twe very choice roan bulls, 16 to 20 months old, of 
best Scoteh breeding, suitsble te head pure-blood 
herds. Alseanumber ef good rugged bulls for the 
farmer trade. 

5. B. Hudson & Son, Rt. 6, Knoxville, Ia. 


ANGUS 


Offering young bulls 
Oak Glen Angus Herd Ovens zone wae 
Biack Caps, Queen Mothers, Biack Birds, Trojan 
Ericas. Sired by Edor 2d by Estonian. Two bred by 
Rosenfeldt—they are.sired by Earsu. Bulls of qual- 
ity and breeding. Get eur prices today. 
W.S. Austin, 


Dumont, lowa 
MOLSTEIRNS. 


An offering of very 
Morningside Helsteins 43 $70'"s, 2.7 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, sen of the %4.57@b. 
Pietje Mapleerest Pontiac, and from dams that aver- 
age from 60 to 70 Ibs. ef milk per day. Prices 
reasonable. Herd federal accredited. Ad 
Ed. Rensink, (SiouxCo.) Mespers, lewa 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR SALE 


One Percheron Stallion, twe years old, by Maple 
Grove Eclipse. 
High-elass Shropshire, Oxford, Mampshire, South- 
— a Rambouillet ewes and rams in show 
on. 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
































DATES CLAMMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


POLAND CHINAS 

Oct. 8—Arch Anderson, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Oct. 10—H. A. Wessels & Son, Creston, Ia. 
Oct. 11—Ruess Bros., West Liberty, Iowa. 
Oct. 11—R. C. Henry, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Oct. 11—John Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 
Oct. 14—Robt. G. Sheetz, Keota, Iowa. 
Oct. 14—Johnson Bros., Leslie, lowa. 
Oct. 14—Elmer G. Olson, Radcliffe, Iowa. 
Oct. 17—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Oct. 18—J. A. Friday, Murray, Iowa. 
. 19—C. C. Kish, Riverton, Iowa. 
. 19—H. E. Busby, Washington, Iowa. 
Oct. 22—Donald Van Vleet, Greenfield, Ia. 
Oct. 21—C. - McCormick, Mechanics- 

ville, Iowa. 

Nov. 1—M. J. Lemley, Melrose, Iowa. 
Nov. 8—H. E. Warder, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Oct. 11—Alvin Sunderman, Clarinda, Ia. 
Oct. 12—Edward Thurm, Waverly, Iowa. 
Oct. 14—Messerschmidts & Son, Hedrick, 

Towa. bs 
Oct. 17—Wm. O. Notz, Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 21—Waltz & Son, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Oct. 27—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 


co 


Nove 2—Ben Reimer, Clearfield, Iowa. 
—— 3—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 
owa. 


DUROC JERSEYS 
Oct. 10—M. C. Cramer & Son, Monroe, Ia. 


~~ 11—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
owa. 
Oct.12—F. L. Williams & Son, New 


Sharon, Iowa. 
Oct. 18—Artie Pence, Sigourney, Iowa. 
Oct. 25—Otis Taylor, Delta, Iowa. 
Feb. 8—B. A. Samuelson & Son, 
Iowa. 
Mar. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Oct. 20—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 


Kiron, 


HAMPSHIRES 
Oct. 12—Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 
Nov. 10—J. H. Degginger, Albany, Mo. 
HOLSTEINS 


Oct. 24—Iowa Holstein Breeders’ Associa- 
tion Sale, Waterloo, Iowa. 





Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
= as late as Monday morning of the week of 
asue. 





Field Notes 


THE ROGUE’S SONS SELL 

Men who are interested in better live- 
stock, men who are particularly interest- 
ed in Poland Chinas, should make it a 
point to be at the G. P. Klein sale on 
October 17. <A great deal has been said 
and written about The Rogue and his 
sons, a great deal more could be said and 
written, but the fact remains that The 
Rogue has sons selling in the Klein sale 
that if given the opportunity should make 
Poland history. Two of the outstanding 
pigs of the season sell in this sale—The 
Topic, probably as good a junior boar as 
paraded before a judge this year, and 
one of his brothers. Others showing up 
as real prospects will be in the offering. 
Altogether, I believe this is the best offer- 
ing Mr. Klein ever offered and that is 
saying a lot for he has sold many cred- 
itable offerings. I want to meet you there 
sale day, but if you can’t come, send your 
buying orders to me; they will be han- 
led, as always, on the square.—Frank O. 
Storrs, Adv. 


TOP FALL GILTS BY NIGHTHAWK 

In the Busby sale at Washington, Iowa, 
on October 19, will be twenty-five choice 
spring boars and twenty spring gilts and, 
believe me, you will find them big and 
growthy. Few herds will show the size 
and type to be found here. Then as a 
special attraction Mr. Busby is putting 
in five top fall gilts by Night Hawk, out 
of a Prince of Wales dam. Possibly you 
need an attraction for your winter bred 
sow sale. You can get it here. Maybe 
you just want one or two to put into your 
herd as herd sows. Men, they are here. 
Be sure you have the catalog early so as 
to make your plans. If you need any of 
this good stuff and can’t be at the sale, 
send your buying orders to me. I will 
give them my careful attention.—Frank 
O. Storrs, Adv. 


<a) cant 
MESSERSCHMITT SPOTTED POLAND 
CHINA SALE 

Don’t overlook the Spotted Poland China 
sale of David Messerschmitt & Son, of 
Hedrick, Iowa, to be held at their Boule- 
vard Farm, on Friday, October 14. With 
fifty head in this sale, thirty of which 
are boars and twenty gilts, there should 
be some splendid bargains. Note the ad- 
vertisement in this issue. Messerschmitt 
& Son believe that those who come to 
their farm on the 14th will be more than 
pleased with the offering.—Advertising 


Notice. 
HARDEN SHORTHORNS 


Mr. H. B. Harden, of Corning, Iowa, 
has found it advisable to postpone his 
sale to October 14, as you will find adver- 
tised elsewhere in this issue. If you are 
in the market for Shorthorn cattle, you 
will find it advisable and profitable to 
attend this sale, as he has well-bred, high- 
producing cattle.-—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 

MAJOR DOMO 


At the head of the McCormick herd, at 
Mechanicsville, Iowa, you will find Major 
Domo, one of those big, rugged, good- 
footed, good-backed, easy-feeding boars 
that you just can’t help but like. This 
boar, in his two-year-old form, has sired 
the best lot of pigs I have ever seen on 
this farm. The pigs are developing fast; 
they are big, heavy boned, easy maturing, 
like their sire. Now you men who are 


planning on raising a crop of pigs next 














405 Securities Bidg. 


WHY DO EXPERIENCED FEEDERS 
FAVOR EXCHANGE CATTLE 


A years feeding will convince 
you, that they are better. 


Write today for details and 
prices on present offerings. 


LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE, Inc. 





DES MOINES, IOWA 








SALE OF SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
TO BE HELD AT BOULEVARD FARM 
Hedrick, lowa, Friday, October 14, 1927. 


50 HEAD—THIRTY BOARS, TWENTY GILTS 
We will sell boars and gilts sired by THE OUTCROSS, by The Post Dis- 


patch, dams by Gee Whiz and Spotted Armistice; 


Whiz and out of Buster’s Rose; 


i ROSEWOOD SENSATION, by 
TWO SPOT, by Hot Spot and out of 1926 Illinois Grand Champion Sow. 


THE WHIZZER, by Gee 
Rosewood; 
This 


offering is the pick of 200 head, carrying the blood of The Post Dispatch, Gee 


Whiz, Wildfire, Liberator, Spotted 
Write for catalog at once. 


Armistice, 
If unable to attend sale, send mail bids to either 


Wildwood and The Creator. 


Chas. W. Taylor, of Omaha, or Paul Palmer, of What Cheer, Iowa, or to us. 


We guarantee the offering to suit. 


DAVID MESSERSCHMITT & SON, 


HEDRICK, IOWA 





AGAIN DOUBLE NEAREST EXHIBIT M 
BIG FOUR FARMS *“Won ost iowa STATE FAIR. THERE'S A REASON. 


Marvel Sensation—The Prospect—Pershing Over 


HAMPSHIRE BOAR SALE, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1927 


SEND YOUR NAME FOR CATALOG AND PLAN TO ATTEND 


BIG FOUR FARMS, 


BROOKLYN, IOWA 





year should see this lot of pigs. There 
is a chance to make some extra money on 
your next crop of pigs by getting your 
herd boar from this offering.—Frank O. 
Storrs, Adv. 
WHERE GOOD POLANDS GROW 

Thru the careful selecting of individuals 
containing proper bloodlines, then the 
proper matings of these individuals, then 
with good care and feed and careful de- 
velopment from farrowing date, and we 
have the John Conrad offering ready for 
his sale, October 11. Mr. Conrad has 
been careful in the breeding and develop- 
ing of this offering and consequently he 
has an offering of real boars for your ap- 
proval. You owe it to yourself and your 
herd to have a real boar at the head of 
your herd, so why not plan now to spend 
October 11 with Mr. Conrad and look 
over his offering? The offering will 
please.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


WHERE GOOD POLANDS GROW 


Robert G. Sheetz is selling an offering 
of very choice boars and gilts on October 
14. I have been visiting this herd for 
the past seven or eight years and while 
Mr. Sheetz generally has a commendable 
offering, the one he is selling this year 
is just one of the best to be offered by 
this good breeder. Mr. Sheetz is a good 
hog man. He buys good herd boars, he 
sells his pigs strictly on their merits, and 
the offering which he sells on October 14 
will contain some real herd heading ma- 
terial, carrying Liberator, The Robber and 
Pathfinder bloodlines. You couldn’t ask 
for more. You owe it to yourself and 
your herd to be present sale day.—Frank 
QO. Storrs, Adv. 

F. W. LA DOUX 

F. W. La Doux, a well known breeder 
of Chester Whites, at Spirit Lake, Iowa, 
is offering some exceptionally good herd 
boar prospects and others that are good, 
sound, rugged boars, which he is pricing 
right to the trade. A letter recently writ- 
ten to Mr. La Doux from a man living in 
Michigan, a man who had just purchased 
a boar, Says, in part: ‘‘We drove 1,378 
miles in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. We 
saw a lot of pigs, some extra good, but 
I did not see a spring pig that has the 
length, height and deep, smooth sides 
with goog boar, as has the boar that you 
sent me. Mr. La Doux, of Spirit Lake, 
Iowa, raises this kind of hogs. Write him 
your wants.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 


J. A. FRIDAY & SON 

J. A. Friday & Son, of Murray, Iowa, 
who own The Reason, the best son of 
Liberator in service, are selling one of the 
best bunches of Poland China pigs they 
have ever offered to the public. Severa: 
good herd boars are in the bunch, and 
farmers who are lovers of lots of breed- 
ing quality together with size, can find 
their wants supplied here.—Guy L. Bush, 


Adv. 
c. Cc. KISH & SON 


Cc. C. Kish & Son sell Poland Chinas, 
October 19, at Riverside, Iowa. Mr. Kish 
has a reputation of raising big hogs and 

ood ones, and tho many of them were 
arrowed a little late this year, he has 
not disappointed us in growing them out. 
He will have as many good boars as ever 
and with plenty of new blood for old cus- 
tomers. You should send your name for 
his catalog at once and plan to be there 
sale day.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 

IT’S A LAST REMINDER 


Ruess Brothers, of West Liberty, Iowa, 
sell a line of seventy head of extra good 
Pcland boars and gilts on October 11. 
They have bloodlines and individuals that 
will just fill the bill and it will pay big 
returns if you will take this day off and 
attend this sale and get your next herd 
boar or a few of these good gilts.—Frank 
QO. Storrs, Adv. 

B. A. SAMUELSON 


When it comes to raising Durocs of 
quality and scale, we are forced to again 
mention the Samuelson herd. The Index 
boar, if fitted would have looked good in 
any of the fairs the past season,:and he 
has sired some wonderful pigs—the tops 








EVERAL strictly choice young 
registered Percheron Mares 
to exchange for Black registered 
Percheron Stallions, coming two or 
three year olds; want choice 


colts. 
Fred Chandler, Rt. 7, Chariton, lowa 








of this year’s offering. Farmers and 
breeders will find an offering here to their 
liking, and should plan to attend their 
sale, October 11, at Kiron, Iowa.—Guy L. 
Bush, Adv. 

JOHNSON BROS. 

Johnson Bros., selling October 14, at 
Leslie, Iowa, have one of the best boars of 
the Poland breed, in Matador. He and 
his get have been winning the past few 
years at the Iowa State Fair. Johnson 
Bros. have some very outstanding pigs 
sired by Matador this year and carrying 
a bloodline that will be especially valu- 
able to many herds. You should get your 
name to them for a catalog at once.—Guy 
L. Bush, Adv. ; 

WILLIAM O. NOTZ 

Wm. O. Notz is offering a very desir- 
able bunch of boars and gilts in his Octo- 
ber 17 sale, held at his farm, southwest 
of Creston, Iowa. Mr. Notz has made 
some valuable additions to his herd in the 
past season, and you will find some very 
classy Spotted Poland Chinas there. Send 
your name for catalog at once.—Guy L. 
®ush, Adv. 

W. E. GAFFEY 

W. E. Gaffey, located at Storm Lake, 
Iowa, has one of the>outstanding herde 
of Chester Whites of the breed. He is 
shipping boars on a basis that they must 
please. Many herd foundations have come 
from sows purchased from Mr. Gaffey, 
and if you need a Chester White boar or 
some gilts, write him.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 

ARTIE PENCE 

Artie Pence, the owner of Fireflame, the 
Duroc known as the sire of winners, holds 
a sale October 18, at Sigourney, Iowa. 
There will be both open gilts and boars*in 
the offering, and he will also sells two 
fall boars, one of which is a herd boar 
prospect. Send your name for catalog at 
once.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 

LLOYD PLACE 

Lloyd Place, of Milford, Iowa, who 
advertises his spring boars for sale in 
this issue, has a fine, well grown bunch 
of Durocs that he is offering to the public. 
Mr. Place has been supplying. boars to 
his community for several years, many 
of them shipped out. If you need a boar, 
write Mr. Place.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 





DAIRY BY-PRODUCTS 

Most of us do not realize how very im- 
portant the dairy by-products are and 
how many industries depend on them. 
They are exceeded probably only by those 
from oil refining and coke making indus- 
tries, and skilled chemists are constant- 
ly adding to the list. 

Passing thru the manufacturing pro- 
cesses devised by the chemists, the skim- 
milk left over from butter-making may 
come out in any one of hundreds of dif- 
ferent forms. Recovered casein, the most 
abundant protein in skimmilk, when 
properly compounded with other chem- 
icals, furnishes us with much of our ar- 
tificial ivory used in the manufacture of 
buttons, beads, brush backs, combs, cig- 
arette holders, millinery ornaments, um- 
brella handles, paper cutters, calendars, 
fountain pen _ barrels, checkers and 
chessmen, dominoes, poker chips, and so 
on. Playing cards are coated with it, 
paper is sized, first-class glue made, oil 
cloth and linoleum coated, etc. 

Food products galore, including ice 
cream fillers, powdered milk and butter- 
milk and whey, poultry food and so on are 
also made from milk refuse. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIELDMEN 


FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, iowa. 
Guy L. Bush, Des Moines, lowa. 





The two men named above are look- 
ing after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send your sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite you to take advantage of 
their services any time you desire. 
Tell us what you want, and they will 
help you to get it. Address all com- 
munications to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Molnes, lowa 

















POLAND CHINAS 


Poland Boars 


Sired by 


Big Ollie by Masterplece 


World’s Junior Champion 1925. Some of the sea- 
son's best prospects by this boar and out of dams by 
Revelation Dietator, Hi Boy, Matador 
Cash Boy, The Anmswer and others. Every 
thing privately and at prices that are right. 

Jas. D. Zhorne & Sons, Tama, lowa 


25 POLAND BOARS 


sired by The Reaper, first prize junior yearling Iowa 
tate Fair, 1927. Sire Play Boy, dam Miss Rebber. 
Write us your needs, satisfaction guaranteed. 

BD. J. BURNS, STUART, IOWA 


20 BOARS—20 GILTS 


including junior champion Poland boar of Iowa State 
Fair, 1927, for sole ut private treaty, all sired by 
Promoter, sire Play Boy, dam Mise Robber. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 

Phil Funke & Son, 











Greenfield, lewa 





SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


Paramount Herd 


Fall sale October 17th Breeding stock for sale at 
alltimes. Write us your needs. 
wih. 0. NOTZ, R.4 





Creston, Iowa 





ONNNELL’S choice Spotted Polands sell- 

J ing privately, boars by Wild Wood Sport, Strong- 
heart, The Ontcross, Greater Boy. Big, rugged, 
growthy boars, with extra good type and quality. The 
best lot we have had to offer. Everything immune. 
The Boars are right, we will make the price right. 
Earl Connell, Brooklyn, tlowa 


i . Fall and Spring 
Spotted Armistice Fs! 274 Serine 
A few from other well known boars. We are holding 
no fall sale, everything selling privately. Write 
or visit our herd. 
T. M. HAYDEN, 





Creston, Iowa 








‘POrTKD Poland Boar Sale date October 13, 
1927. Write for catalog. 
Vincent Kapler, Cresco, Iowa. 





DUROO JERSEYS. 


Duroc Fall Boar Pigs 
Some outstanding pigs by WILDFIRE 1. first prize 
Des Moines winner. Sire and grandsire of champions. 
$8 of his sons are heading purebred herds. Full par- 
ticulars on application to 
B. A. Samuelson & Son (Sac Co.) Biren, Ia. 


INDEX 


The Indicator of Durocs 
His pigs are developing into herd boar prospects. 
Other outstanding prospects among them a litter by 
Paviowa, champion sow ef Illinois. 
Arlie Anderson, Bloomfield, Iowa 


Great Colonel and Snapper 


Duroc Bears and Gilts 
250 to pick from. Write us your needs, 
hey must please. 
Creston, Ilewa 











McKee Bros. 


40 Big, Rugged, Cholera Immune 
DUROC BOARS 


at farmers’ prices. Write, call cr come and 
inspect the herd. 
Milford, lowa 





Lloyd Place, 


MUNSON DUROCS 


Am offering epring boars with size and type, sired by 
Fancy Stilts, Jr. first prize junior yearling at the 
Monona County Fair. He by Fancy Stilts the world’s 
champion. Shipped on approval. Immune, 

Ez. E. UN i Ute, Iowa 








YORKSHIRES. 


YORKSHIRES 


From @ nationally known herd—carry both quality 
and prestige. Fall pigs for sale, either sex, and a 
few summer boars. 


BS. F. Davidsen, Menio, Iowa 





BABPSHIERES 


HAMPSHIRE Sows and Fall G@tits bred for early 
fall littera—good ones with lets of 
size, priced real cheap; slso spring and fall boars. 

C. A. Prentice, Sac City, Iowa 








The Minnesota experiment station has 
demonstrated the use of woven wire for 
storage of silage. On October 10, 1924, 
seventeen loads, or 23.6 tons, of silage 
were cut in half-inch lengths. The corn 


was rather dry and water was added 
thru a three-quarter-inch hose during the 
time the silage was being packed. 

The silage was packed in a crib con- 
structed of 60-inch diamond mesh woven 
wire fencing. The fencing was purchased 
in rolls, each roll containing 75 feet of 
wire. These rolls contained the same 
kind of fencing that is generally sold for 
the purpose of building temporary corn 
cribs for storing ear corn. 

Two rolls were purchased. Each roll 
was cut in the middle and the two ends 
of the 37.5-foot strips fastened together, 
which made a circular crib 12 feet in di- 
ameter and 5 feet high. The two 75-foot 
rolls made four of these cribs. These 
four cribs were placed one above the oth- 
er and fastened together by using baling 
wire to fasten the bottom wire of one to 
the top wire of the other. The first five- 
foot section was placed on the ground 
and filled with silage, then the second 
section was added and filled. This pro- 
cess was repeated until all four sections 
were filled. The completed crib was ap- 
proximately 19 feet high and 12 feet in 
diameter. 

One man was kept in the silo packing 
during the time the silo was being filled. 
The only difficulty experienced was a 
tendency of the silo to lean to one side. 
standing on uneven ground and being small 
in diameter aggravated this difficulty to 
such an extent that it was necessary to 
brace the silo on one side. 

After the silo was filled, it was covered 
with about ten inches of flax straw and 
the straw was wet down and packed. The 
silo was opened February 1, having stood 
outside during the six weeks of below- 
zero weather on the north side of the barn 
where it received practically no sun. It 
was spoiled on the top about twelve inches 
and about the, same on the sides. The sil- 
age was of excellent quality; in no place 
was it frozen. 





COTTONSEED MEAL FOR FATTENING 
FALL PIGS 

In the tests conducted at Ames last 
winter, comparing the value of cottonseed 
meal and linseed meal for hogs on full 
feed of corn, the cottonseed meal, when 
one-fourth the protein supplement, was 
more efficient than linseed meal. 

Pigs averaging 47 pounds at the start 
were fed 150 days, beginning December 
2. In addition to the protein supplement, 
they were full fed shelled corn and a min- 
eral mixture. The protein supplement 
contained 50 per cent tankage and 25 per 
cent alfalfa meal. This supplement con- 
tained 25 per cent linseed meal with one 
lot, and 25 per cent cottonseed meal with 
the other. 

*The lot which was fed the protein sup- 
plement one-fourth cottonseed meal gained 
at the rate of 1.65 pounds per day, as 
against 1.52 pounds with the lot that was 
fed the protein supplement one-fourth 
linseed meal. During the 159 days feed- 
ing period, the cottonseed meal lot gained 
21 pounds more. 

The cost of gain was slightly lower (16 
cents per hundred pounds) with the cot- 
tonseed meal lot, with cottonseed meal 
worth $44 and linseed meal $54. Three 
hundred and forty-four pounds of corn and 
60 pounds of the protein supplement were 
required for 100 pounds of gain when lin- 
seed meal was fed. In the cottonseed 
meal group, 327 pounds of corn and 63 
pounds of supplement were required per 
100 pounds of gain. 

30th of these protein supplements were 
self-fed. Of the linseed meal mixture, the 
pigs ate an average of .91 of a pound per 
head daily, and of the cottonseed meal 
mixture 1.96 pounds. The pigs ate 6.44 
pounds of corn daily when the cottonseed 
mixture was fed and 6.15 pounds when 
the linseed mixture was fed. In this ra- 
tion, cottonseed meal made up about five 
per cent of the total ration. No ill-effects 
of any sort resulted from feeding the cot- 
tonseed meal. 





MAKING YOUR OWN MARKET 

Many of our readers are so situated on 
well traveled automobile roads that it 
would be an easy matter for them to dis- 
pose of all their surplus vegetables, fruit, 
dairy and poultry products, and so on, to 
neighbors and city people by a roadside 
display stand, if properly arranged and 
advertised. FEXven when not on a main 
road, a good home market can be built 
up by proper publicity methods. 

Anyone planning such a method of farm 
sales will find many valuable suggestions 
in the new book, ‘‘Making Your Own 
Market,” by Lord and Delohery, and pub- 
lished at $1.25 by The Macmillan Co., of 
New York City, in which seventy men and 
women tell the methods that have brought 
them success in selling at a better price 
the products of the farm. This is in five 
parts. The first deals with roadside mar- 
keting, with its proper arrangement, 


kinds of signs and proper location, etc.; 
the second with other methods of selling 
near home; the third with retail routes; 
the fourth with selling of farm special- 
ties, and the fifth with mail sales direct 
to the consumer.—I. W. D. 


The Paramount Herd 


At the farm 2 miles southwest of Creston 


Monday, October 17th, 1927 


50 head of Cholera Immune Spotted Poland 
Boars and Gilts sired by such boars as Paramount 
by Wildfire Repeater, Incomparable Giant, Com- 
mander, Strongheart and two February litters by 
Paramount Liberator. 


R, E. MILLER, Auct, --- GUY L. BUSH, Fieldman 


WM. 0. NOTZ, Creston, lowa 




















C. A. McCORMICK, 





STOCKMEN! Your Attention Please 


I want to tell you where you ean get a herd boar—one of 
those big, rugged, well developed, easy feeding boars that will 
make you a lot of money on your next crop of pigs. 


“Cc. A. MCCORMICK IS SELLING THE BEST OF- 
FERING I EVER SAW ON HIS FARM.’’—Frank 
O. Storrs. 

THEY SELL 


Friday, October 21st, 1927 


Sired by MAJOR DOMO, a top notch boar in any herd. A 
few by a son of GIANT PATHFINDER and some by AIR 
MAIL, out of sows of CLANSMAN, MONARCH, GIANT 
PATHFINDER, LONG BOY JR. breeding. Write today for 
catalog and plan to be at the sale. 


Mechanicsville, lowa 
W. H. COOPER, Auctioneer 

















Wednesday, October 19, 1927 


Forty head of big rugged boars and ten gilts are offered in 
our sale that are ready to make you money. They are sired by 
Masterful, King Revenue, Black Hawk, Eagle, and other well 
known boars. 

If you are needing a boar you will not be disappointed in this of- 
fering and we expect you with us sale day. I am raising the profitable 
feeding type of hog that can and does win in the show ring as the past 
show records will prove. If you can not be here sale day, write Guy 
Bush and he will buy them just as cheap as possible. 2 

Don’t forget to send for catalog. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


R. E. MILLER, Auctioneer 


CG. G. KISH & SON, Riverton, lowa 











<—F [TREFLAME— 


Whose get has especially been in prominence in the show ring 
through the past season. 


October 18— Open Gilt and Boar Sale 


Get your name in for catalog now. 


ARTIE PENCE, SIGOURNEY, IOWA 














Last Gall—RUESS BROS.’ POLANDS —Last Call 


Selling Tuesday, October (1, 1927 


70 head Polands, 32 spring boars, 3 fall boars, 35 spring gilts sired by 
ORANGE BUSTER, the boar that is bred different, the boar that sires them 
different, and The Counsel, by Arch Back Yankee. Real breeding boars. They 
have sired an offering that will suit you. You can find your herd boar or herd 
sows in this offering. Send your orders to Frank O. Storrs if you can’t be 


with us. W. H. Cooper, Auctioneer. 
RUESS BROS., WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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